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I. 

TALm OF TTTE .i/r/rwi^ 

ESKH HE most momentous political event«conneoted 
with the British occupation of India was 
™ undoubtedly the Mutiny of 1857, when W 
very existence in the country was at peril. At that 
date the English had just been one hundred years 
in the land, and to many of the Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans it seemed a anitable time to attempt to throw 
•off the foreign yoke. 

It must not be thought that the people of India 
generally, what we may call the common people, were 
.anxious to get rid of English rule. The rising against 
us was not a popular movement like that which ov«r- 
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threw the Bourbon dynasty in France, or like that 
which deprived us of the colonjes which have since 
become the United States of America. The populace 
of India have scarcely known anything else but sub¬ 
jection, for they^ave been “under the yoke of the 
stranger ” almost us far back as history takes us, and 
at no time have they been better treated than since 
the British occupation of tin! land. 

• But if it was iiot popular discontent that led to 
the Indian llebellion, what, then, was the cause of it ? 
The Mutiny was, there can be littlfe doubt, due partly 
to the disaffection of the pampered native army, and 
partly to tlie intrigues of the unworthy Moliaramodan 
princes whom the English had deprived of their pos¬ 
sessions. The Moslems were really at th6 heart of 
the Rebellion, and the whole movement may bo looked 
upon ds the expiring effort of Islam to regain its lost 
supremacy ih India. 

Whatever was the cause of the Mutiny it was a 
time of uiKixampled peril to the English in the East, 
and form# a never-to-be-forgotten chapter in our 
national ^history. It is a subject with wliicli my 
young readers ought to make themselves familiar, 
and I hope that what •! have to say now, in relating 
some tales of the Mutiny, will lead to further research 
and study in this most interesting and important field 
of history on the part of all. 

Great events in human life often hang on little 
things ; and it has been gravely questioned whether 
the disaffection of the Moslems of Delhi’ and Oude, 
and the vague discontent of the Sepoy troops, would 
have culminated in a widespread rebellion against 
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English rule, hut for the matter of what has been 
called “ the greased csvtridges.” ^ 

The tale goes that towards the close of 1856, the 
Biitish Government decided to replace the old musket 
“ Brown Bess ” with the new Bn^eld rifle, which 
could not, however, be easily loaded, as it was grooved, 
without the greasing of the cartridge. Now with 
what was the cartridge greased ? Therein lay the 
germ of strife. 

In January 1857, when the manufacture of the new 
cartridges was proteeding briskly at Dum Dum, a 
militsffy station hear (Jalcutta, a low-caste workman 
asked a Brahmin for a draught of water from his 
driiikiiig vessel, but was indignantly refused, where¬ 
upon the workman sarcastically remarked, “ Do not be 
so very touchy about your caste, for our masters the 
English will soon make high-caste and low-casTe on 
an equality.” And when asked to explain himself, 
the man further said that the white people had 
resolved to abolish all caste distinctions by smearing 
the new cartridges which the soldiers woulll have to 
use with beef fat and hog’s lard. ^ 

Now beef fat was the abomination of the Hindus, 
and hog’s lard of the Moslems, and when the news of 
tlie threatened outrage spread, as it did like wildfire, 
there was the greatest excitement, consternation, and 
rage throughout the length and breadth of India. It 
Vas in vain that the Government denied that such 
grease had ever been thought of, for neither the 
Hindus nor ‘the Moslems would listen to reason, but 
believed the tale of the workman who had first propa¬ 
gated the base untruth.’ Thus by such an insignificant 
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thing as “ grease ” was the disaffection against British 
rule deepened and fanned into a jlame of war. 

(though it was not known nntil long afterwards, it 
seems that the Bengal Army, after this grease episode 
at Dnm Dnm, arranged a plot by which on May 31st, 
18^, the native troops all over the empire were to 
break ont into open- revolt, mnrdctr their English 
officers, possess themselves of forts and strong places, 
and declare the gritish rule in India to be for ever 
abolished. The Mohammedans of the North-West had 
agreed to join in the uprising. 

This well-laid scheme of a general rebellio* was 
frustrated, however, in a remarkable way. At the 
military station of Meerut, about forty-two miles north¬ 
east of Delhi, there was a force of about tw<5 thousand 
iSiropean soldiers, and a still larger force of native 
troops: It was feared that many of the natives were 
ripe for insifrrection, though no one knew for certain. 
The 3rd Light Cavalry was under the command of 
Col. C. Smyth, and this officer, out of what appears 
to have b«cn a mere whim, resolved on April 24th 
to gut his troopers to the test. He held a parade of 
ninety skirmishers, and ordered them to load their 
rifles with the new cartridge; but eighty-five of the 
men refused to comply, declaring that tliey would not 
touch the unclean tiling. 

Here was wilful insubordinati#n, and the malcon¬ 
tents were at once brought before a court-martial and 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment with hard 
labour. On Saturday, May 9th, the sentences were 
read out before the army on parade, and the dis¬ 
honoured soldiers were put in -irons and taken off to 
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prisen. Tlie rest of the native troops conld not stand 
the sight, however, and next day, in the evening, they 
all revolted. 

The first British officer to e.vpostnlate with the 
men was Colonel Finnis, but they would not listen tcf 
him, and shot him down. The woi4 of slaughter tljus 
commenced, the soldiers rushed with yells to the 
gaol, and released their im])risoncd comrades, with 
whom they flew upon the European hnngalows, which 
they sacked and gave to the flames, murdering the 
inmates—men, wopaen, and children, in their unpitying 
rage* 

Ceneral Heweft, the commandant, was not inpial to 
the crisis ; for though he gathered together the English 
troops as* soon as possible, and stopped the work of 
slaughter at Meerut, he allowed the rebels to mtlke 
good their escape to Delhi, to do further and incalcul¬ 
able mischief there. 

However, the forcing on, as it were, of the Mutiny 
at Meerut before the day fixed for the general up¬ 
rising, was probably the salvation of British rule in 
India. The rebels throughout the e,oimtry <lid not 
know what to think, when news rdiiched them of* the 
events at Meerut on May Ib^h. The agreement had 
been broken, and now it was no longer possible to 
work together. 

As a consequence May 31st was abandoned for 
the general insurrection, and the troops mutinied at 
different times in difl'erent places, aQcordiug to the 
I)re8sure of events. If the awful storm had burst on 
one day, who can say what would have been the 
result ? But as it was the English were able to deal 
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with the rebels to some extent separately, and thbugh 
the struggle was against fearfi\l odds British valour 
eventually prevailed. 

What tales of cruelty and of bravery reacli us from 
Delhi, the anciei^t capital of India, which became 
the' seat of the rebellion I On Monday morning, 
May 11th, 1857, the deserters from Meerut entered 
Delhi post haste, and made their appearance before 
the PaftUje of the».Moghul Emperor, who was a pen¬ 
sioner of the British Government, announcing to the 
astonished monarch that they had «ome to make him 
a monarch indeed, by raising him to* the soversignty 
of all India in place of the British llaj. 

The English had three regiments of nt^tive troops in 
Delhi, but these at once mutinied and joined'the rebels 
from Meerut, and assisted in the general massacre of 
British officers and residents which now ensued. Mr. 
Simon Frastfr, the Commissioner, was one of the first 
to die. He was shot while driving through the 
streets in his buggy, and his head, which was severed 
from his bsdy at a stroke, was carried about ou a pole 
in triumph. 

Captain Douglas, the brave commander of the 
Palace Guards, was the next to fall, and then the 
rebels came upon the station chaplain, the Rev. W. 
Jennings, and his daughter. Despite the tears and 
shrieks of the latter, her father was slain before her 
eyes, and then she also was p\it to death, after being 
. subjected to dseadful indignities. Miss Jennings had 
only lately arrived from England, and was’ on the eve 
of marriage. 

In other parts of the city similar awful deeds were 
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being enacted, and it seemed as if every European 
in Delhi would be cntielly done to death. At the 
Arsenal, however, a short but splendid resistance was 
made by a few Englishmen. “ This magazine contained 
three hundred pieces of cannon, twenjy thousand stand 
of mnskets and bayonets, two hundred thousand rounds 
of shot and shell, and other munitions to correspond.” 
Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest, and (Jondiictors 
Buckley and Scully, determined to bold the Arsenal 
against all comers, as long as it could be held, and 
when no longer ten^le to blow the place to atoms. 

Gaffantly did the brave men fight against over¬ 
whelming odds, but at length Willoughby gave the 
signal, Buckley repeated it, and Scully fired the 
magazine. ’ A report like thunder followed, the cit^* 
of Delhi was shaken, as if in the throes of an earth¬ 
quake, and the magazine with all its priceless stores 
was a mass of ruins. Thus the rebels were balked of 
the spoil! Was it not an heroic deed ? 

About fifty ladies who had escaped the general 
massacre in the city, took refuge in the Palhce of the 
Emperor, on promise of jjrotectior^ which ^promi^se, 
however, was basely broken. The princes of the royal 
house kept the unhax)py ladies in seclusion for four 
days and nights, but on the fifth day they ordered 
them to be taken into the great courtyard and there 
put to death. The vtctims cried piteously for mercy, 
but no mercy was shown them, for the king’s body¬ 
guard attacked them with the sword, stabbed them, 
cut them down, and hewed them to pieces. It was 
a cowardly, dastardly, affair, and was to meet, as we 
shall see later, with a tferrible retribution. 
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To relieve the awful gloom of this narrative, let me 
mention here an act of a very dilfcrent character. 
Hot all the Mohammedans of Delhi were given over 
to the general spirit of hatred of the British. Instances 
even of great kindness to Europeans were not unknown. 
})’«r example, thtere is a story told of a Mrs. Lecson, 
who, in seeking to escape with a hahc in her arms, was 
shot at ])y a trooper. The bullet killed the babe, and 
wounded the mother in the arm. Mrs. Leeson had 
the pres(‘iice of mind to fall down as if dciad, and on 
the ground she lay from seven t 411 ten at night, not 
daring to move. During that tinkS several jjatives 
passing by saw her, and, kicking her savagely, said, 
“ It serves you right, you (Christian pig ! May all 
your race peu-ish thus miserably I ” . 

• At length, however, one person, a respectable 
Mohammedan gentleman, stopped near the suffering 
woman, and said in a whisper, “I see you are not 
dead : but do not f(!ar, I will not hurt you. Rise up 
at once and come with me to my house.” Something 
in the niau’s voice gave the lady hope. She arose 
without a worti, and, after kissing tenderly her dead 
clfild, she follow^ her protector to a house close by, 
where she was kindly received by some native ladies. 
For three months she remained under that hospitable 
Moslem roof, until her new friends were afraid to keep 
her any longer. By their aid, Jiowever, she escaped 
from the city, and reached the English camp outsidtv 
for Delhi was by that time besieged by the British. 
And there of course she was safe from pursuit; and, 
eventually she rejoined her husband, who also had 
escaped from the hands of th# enemy. 
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And how had events fallen out elsewhere? A 
fearful storm of waij was raging throughout all 
Northern India. Fortnnatel/ the native troops ht 
Madras and Bombay, though they wavered in their 
allegiance, did not mutiny. If they had done so, 
the case would have been desperdte indeed. Uliji 
troubles in the North taxed to the utmost the British 
resources. 

The troops at Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, and 
other places, all revolted, and frightful ati'ociries were 
perpetrated. A sad tale comes from Koiinee in the 
Santlml district.* Sir Norman Leslie was seated in 
the verandah of his bungalow, conversing with two 
friends. Dr. (irant and Major Macdonald, wJieii three 
soldiers crfpt n]> behind them, and suddenly attacked 
tliem, all unarmed as they were. Lieutenant Leslie 
fell pierced through the back by a sword. His dying 
words were, “ What will become of my ])(*or wife and 
children ? ” Dr. (Irant was seriously wounded and 
disabled. Major Macdonald was thus left to contend 
alone with three fierce assailants. Snatcljing up a 
cJiair he stood on his guard, but a blow reached his 
forehead and nearly scalped him.* With fhe blbod 
drii)ping from the frightful, wound, and almost 
blinding him, he still stood at bay however, and 
rushing at his assailants belaboured tliera with the 
chair until they lost.heart and fled. It was an extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle, and never perhaps was a chair 
used in a life and death struggle to better purpose. 

A few days afterwards Major Macdonald discovered 
the three soldiers, and had them put in irons. Their 
guilt being proved, they were publicly hanged as a 
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warning to the rest of the troopers, who were thoroughly 
TOwed by the detemained action of the gallant major. 
Thus at liohnee the mutineers did not get the upper 
hand. 

At Benares, top, prompt measures saved the city trom 
being sacked. There were only two hundred European 
troops to face two thousand native troops, when the 
latter mutinied. However, the Europeans had three 
4 )iece 8 of cannon^ and when the natives cha ged them, 
they were received by a shower of grape-shot. Three 
times did the Sepoys charge up lo the very muzzles 
of the cannon, but the Europeans stood firm anff drove 
them back. Darkness had now fallen, but Colonel 
Spottiswood took a torch and set fire to the soldiers’ 
huts, so that they might liave light to fight by, and 
thus the struggle was carried on until the native 
troops fled in dismay. 

Colonel Scill, who was in command of the Enroy)ean8, 
acted with promptitude and decision, in having the 
country round about scoured by his men. While this 
was being done a telegram arrived from the Viceroy, 
Lord Canning, commanding the Colonel to march to 
Allahabad; but the determined man telegraphed back, 
“ Can’t do it: wanted here.” And at Benares he re¬ 
mained until he felt sure the city was safe from the 
mutineers. 

Less fortunate was Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore, 
who also had only two hundred Europeans to oppose to 
a large force of Natives. This officer unhappily trusted 
to the friendship of the infamous Nana Sahib, the 
adopted son of the late Ex-Peishwa of the Mahrattas. 
Nana had an intense hatred for* the English, though he 
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pretended to be their best friend. However, bis true 
character was revealed on June 5th, when the whole 
of the native troops at Oawnjtore mutinied, and thfe 
Prince placed himself at their head. The traitor 
imfurled two standards: one was announced as that 
of Mohammed, and the other of Hanuman the moukey- 
god. Aronnd the first the Mussulmans gathered, and 
around the second the Hindus. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler, with his two hundred soldiers, 
had not only to hold his position, but to protect three 
hundred and thirty yromen and children. He formed 
an entsenchment at the south-east extremity of the 
cantonment, and held his ground bravely from the .5th 
to the 2Tth of June, against the hordes that attacked 
him. The spot had been badly chosen, however, fiir 
a long siege, and at length he agreed to terms oS 
surrender. 

Sir Hugh promised to give up all the stores, money, 
and guns in the entrenchment; and Nana Sahib 
solemnly swore not only to allow the garrison to 
retire unmolested, but to provide means o{,' convey¬ 
ance for the women and children. On tlie morning 
of the 27th the Europeans left the tfntrenchnlent aftd 
went down to the riverside to embark in the boats 
provided for their escape. *They were permitted to 
embar^, and then, as Marshman says, “was ^lerpe- 
trated one of the mpst diabolical acts of treachery 
and murder that the darkest page of human annals 
records.” 

A bugle suddenly sounded, and that was the signal 
for two guns which had been concealed to open fire 
with grape-shot upon the Europeans. Terrible was 
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the execution done. The boats were sunk, and 
numbers perished either fronv the shot, or from the 
swords of the rebels, who rode their horses into the 
stream after them, or from drowning. Still a number 
of both sexes reached the shore, and then the terrible 
N'ana gave the order that all the men should be killed, 
but that the women and children should be preserved 
alive, and taken to his residence for the time being, 
^ir Hugh Wheeler was the first to fall. Only two 
officers and two privates eluded the enemy. These 
men, being magnificent swimmeVs, managed to get 
across the river, and after further hair-breadth <^^capes 
reached a place of safety. 

And what fate befell the helpless women and 
children ? Ah, it is known to all the world I Tliere 
Were two hundred and six of them, and they were 
placed in a small building not much larger than the 
Black Hofe of Calcutta, and there, for a fortnight 
they remained in the burning heat of an Indian 
summer. 

At the «nd of that time they found release : but it 
was the release of death. They were butchered in 
col’d blood. Oh, how could the Nana order their 
destrnction I And how could the soldiers execute the 
commands of their fierce lord ! Thus to slay women 
and children was to sink to the level of the brute ! 
And when the awful deed was dane, the bodies of the 
slain were thrown into a neighbouring well—a welf 
of sacred memories henceforth. 

Not far from Cawnpore is Lucknow, the capital city 
of Oude, a stronghold of the Mohammedans, and 
there the storm of war raged fiercely. It was on the 
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Lucknow ; but tie wise and gallant Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who was in'Command, was ready for the 
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event, and did all that naan could do to nip the 
insurrection in the hud, but without avail. When he 
was overpowered by numbers he retired into the 
Residency, which he liad already prepared to stand 
a siege. 

^ I The Residency was simply a large three-storied 
house, of not more than average strength, and never 
intended to be a place of refuge in time of war. How¬ 
ever, Sir Henry Lawrence had laid in great stores of 
"provision and arnmunitiou against the evil day which 
be saw was sure to'come ; and w.Jien the storm broke 
he gathered his little band of nine hundred Eiropean 
soldiers and four hundred and fifty women and children 
within the walls of the Residency, resolved to make a 
brave stand against the foe. It is only fair to record 
also that six or seven hundred native trooi)8 proved 
faithful, and remained with the British, resisting all 
the entreaties of their comrades, who had mutinied, 
to desert. , 

The garrison by which the Residency was defended, 
therefore,, must be put dowm at sixteen hundred ; but 
against this force was arrayed an army which has 
been re6koned alf not less than fifty thousand, and 
most of them trained soldiers. The odds were fearful: 
but Sir Henry Lawrence was undismayed, and imparted 
courage and resolution to the whole garrison, so that 
the little band of noble hearts jjijught and held their 
ground with almost unexampled courage, week after 
week, and mon^h after month, waiting for the coming 
of a rescue party, which they firmly believed the 
Viceroy would send wdien he heard of their desperate 
condition. 
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Sad to say, Sir Henry Lawrence was killed within 
a few days of the commencement of the struggle. A 
shell from the guns of the fotf bm-st in his room aM 
shattered his thigh. His leg was amputated, but the 
wound proved fatal; for after lingering two or three 
days, during which he cheered th« officers of hig 
garrison with brave Christian words, and partaking 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, “ he fell on 
sleep.” • 

Almost the last words of the heroic man were, 
“ Bury me without any fuss, and place on my tomb¬ 
stone ^Jhese words, ‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who 
tried to do his duty. May the Lord have mercy on 
his soul.’” The soldiers wept as they carried their 
commandes to his last resting-place, and, raising the 
sheet which covered the face of the beloved dead^ 
they each stooped down, and reverently kissed him 
on the forehead a last farewell. It was,a touching 
sight, and. would long live in the memory of those 
who were spared to tell the tale. What an example 
Sir Henry Lawrence has left to all Englishmen I 
“ England expects every man to do his duty I ” 

Before referring to the closing events of the Mutiny, 
I should like to call attention to the conduct of the 
native Christians throughout that terrible time. With 
scarcely an exception they remained true to their 
professions of faith Jn Christ, though greatly per¬ 
secuted and sorely tried. They were not well treated 
even by the British Government in some places ; 
nevertheless, they held fast by their baptismal 
vows. 

At Agra, when on July 3rd the Europeans were 

a 
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gathered into the great fort for protection from the 
revolted soldiery, the authorities refused admittance to 
ttfe native Christians, oVer eight iiundred in number ; 
but the llev. Mr. French, the present Bishop of 
Lahore, and other missionaries, protested, ant’ ' ’ 
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that they would remain outside also if their converts 
were thus shamefully deserted. Then the authorities" 
gave way ; and very glad they were afterwards that 
they had done so, for the native Christians proved 
most useful as domestic servants and soldiers for 
the batteries. 
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There is a story told of a native preacher named 
Thaknr Dass, who li^ed in a village about twelve 
miles from Agra. When the dther Christians enterM 
the fort this good old man declined to follow them, 
saying. “ I am an old man, and who will kill me ? I 
will stay where I am, and trust ih God.” Montlvs 
passed by and no one molested him; but on October 
loth some low characters in the neighbourliood resolved 
to kill him. Calling at his house^ they made hirn 
prisoner, bound him with cords, and led him out to 
put him to death. /Tlie old man still trusted in God, 
and tegged for tf moment’s respite for prayer, which 
being granted he prayed for his would-be murderers, 
and .then commended his spirit to his Maker, thinking 
that his end was at hand. However, at that very 
moment a tramp of armed men was heard, and with 
a cry of “ The English are coming ! ” the persecutors 
took to their heels and left the old man •unhurt. It 
was not the English at all, but a number of native 
troops. It made no dilference, however, for the aged 
Christian quietly made his way home unmolested ; 
and for years afterwards told with ranch thankfulness 
the story of his almost miraculous deliverahce fr5m 
the very.jaws of death. . 

At Delhi, in the general massacre, many of the 
native Christians perished along with the Europeans, 
scorning to obtain safety by apostasy. Take the case 
of Wallayat Ali, a preacher among the Baptists. This 
man was taken before some of the leading Mussulman 
officers, whor promised that his life would be spared if 
he would but deny Christ and confess Mohammed; 
but the brave and devoted Christian answered, “ No I 
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no I a thousand times no I Jesus gave His life for me, 
and if need be I must give my life for Him.” 

His trembling wife "stood by while this was said, 
and the next moment Wallayat Ali was slain before 
her eyes, falling a martyr to the Name which he held 
to'be above every name. Indian Christians have a 
right to be proud of such men, and to hold their 
memory dear ! Verily the native Christians during 
the days of the Mutiny witnessed a good confession, 
and made their calling and election sure. 

With the faU of Delhi, which was besieged for many 
weary months by all the British tro6ps that coaid be 
gathered together for the emergency—a mere handful 
compared with the numbers of the enemy—the terrible 
Mutiny was checked, and the beginning of the end was 
fieen. It was in September of the year 1867 that 
Delhi fell. With it fell the Moghul empire for 
ever. * • 

The dishonoured King of Delhi fled with his family 
to the large budding, the tomb of Hnmayun, a few 
miles southward of the city; but was followed there 
by the celebrated Captain Hodson, who made him 
prisoner, and carried him back to the palace of his 
ancestors to be tried for his life. The two sons and a 
grandson of the king were also made prisoners on the 
following day by the same intrepid officer. 

These were the wretches who had caused the 
European women and children to be murdered in the 
courtyard of the palace at Delhi. They were sent off, 
under a guard, to the city ; but Captain Hodson seems 
to have feared a rescue, and so he took the law into 
hig own hands, and slew his‘prisoners. Writing of 
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the event he says, “ I came up just in time, as a large 
moh had collected, aq^ were turning on the guard. 

I rode in among them at a gallop, and in a few worSs 
I appealed to the crowd, saying that these were the 
butchers who had murdered and brutally used helpless ' 
females, and that the Government had now sent their 
punishment; and seizing a carbine I deliberately shot 
them one after tlie other.” The dead bodies of the 
princes were taken on to Delhi, and^ were exposed iij 
the public streets as a terrible warning, and even 
the Moslems beholding the sight acknowledged the 
righfflions retribiftion of Allah. 

From Delhi the mutineers who escaped fled to 
Lucknow, the second great Mohammedan city of 
Northern ‘India, to strengthen the hands of the 
rebels there. 

For many weeks the brave General Havelock had 
been struggling against innumerable, difficulties and 
dangers in his efforts to destroy the force of Nana 
Sahib at Cawnpore, and relieve Lucknow. When his 
victorious troops at last entered Oawnpor* it was a 
pitiful sight they beheld. The well was found into 
which the victims of Nana’s cruelty*had been thrown. 
It was full to the brim of the mangled remains of 
the dead. “ The feelings of those who witnessed the 
spectacle it is easy to conceive, but difficult to describe. 
Men of iron nerve, who had during the march from 
Allahabad nished to the cannon’s mouth, and nn- 
appalled had seen their comrades mowed down around 
them, now lifted up their voices and wept.” 

The well was reverently covered in, and a beautiful 
monument has since been erected over it to com- 
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memorate the fate of the hapless ladies and children, 



HEUOBIAI. WELti, OAWNPOKE. 


SO pitilessly mnrdered by the infamous Nana Sahib. 
There is no sadder spot on earth than the garden 
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at Cawnpore which contains the sepulchre’ of the 
Memorial Well. 

With hearts almost breaking with sorrow tlie 
British troops pnslied on to the Re 8 idenc 3 >^ at 
Lucknow, which was relieved oulj’ just in time, as* 
the brave garrison was reduced to tKe verge of despair. 
Still the rebels held the city, and even the united 
forces of the British were not equal to more than 
remaining on the defensive, until, ,in the mdnth qf 
November, Sir Colin Campbell arrived witli fresh 
troops, and a rritreat was clFected of the wholes 
garrison. It wak a brilliant e]>isode, though a gloom 
was cast over the escaped English by the death of the 
noble Havelock just outside Lucknow. 

The herftic general was seized with illness brought on 
by his exertions and anxieties, and had no strength Po 
resist the attack. His last words were, “ I die happy 
and contented. 1 have for forty years So ruled my 
life, that when death came I might face it without 
fear.” 

For some time after the Belief of Liwknow the 
Groat Itebellion prolonged its existence in different 
parts of the country, but both Hihdus and Mohftm- 
medans had lost all hope of. ultimate victory. At 
length the storm died away, and on July 8th, 1859, 
the Viceroy, Lord Canning, proclaimed peace through¬ 
out India. There is»no prouder page in the history of 
England than the story of the way in which a mere 
handful of British troops triumphed over their foes 
and put down with a strong hand the Indian Mutiny. 

And to-day the people of India, both high and low, 
rejoice in the just rule.of the British Imperial Govern- 
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raent, and are reaping the benefits of Western civil¬ 
isation, which would, humanly^ speaking, never have 
been theirs, or at any fate not for centuries to come, 
if the Mutiny had ended otherwise than as it did. 

The aim of England ought now to be to set up in 
the East, by peapeful means, the Kingdom of God’s 
dear Son—a kingdom that can never be moved. 



SIB COLIK CAMPBtiln. 
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SACRED Brnns. 


0 one can travel much in India Withont being 
struck with the beauty of the birds wliich fly 
about so joyously in the rays of the* rising or 
the setting sun. 

Almost every variety of birds known to ornithologists 
may be found in India, either os the plains or in the 
hill countries. The birds of the plains are iierhajis 
more beautiful in appearance, but they are lacking in 
the gift of song ; afld the power to sing sweetly is 
after all what we like best in our feathered friends. 

It is not my intention in this chapter to deal with 
the wide snfcject of Indian birds in general, but only 
to treat of those for which the people of the East have 
special regard, and whifch they characterise as sacred. 
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The lint is not long. Let us commence with the not 
very heaatilul bat yet substantial and useful goose. It 
irf strange that in almoSt every part of the world, and in 
all ages, the goose has been held in reverence. It was 
worshipped for ages by the Egyptians, and almost 
worshipped by thb Homans. Augustine says that the 
respect for the goose displayed by the Romans was 
due to their gratitude for the service the bird rendered 
them that uiglit when the Goths attacked Rome, and 
would have taken the city, but for the warning cries 
of vigilant geese who acted well th^ part of watch dogs. 
In honour of the event, and the bird, the Remans 
instituted a holy day or yearly holiday, wliich they 
called “the Goose’s feast.” 

According to Oajsar, the early Britons held it sinful 
to eat the flesh of goose; bnt we think dilhirently now, 
and especially at Ohristmas-time, as my young readers 
well know.The Dutch and the French in the middle 
ages also held the goose in veneration, believing that 
the Holy Spirit dwelt in the bird; and therefore they 
would not allow it to be killed, either in sport or for 
fo(xl. At the present day all superstitious reverence 
Ibf the gbose hasMied out in tlie West however, and 
we have to journey to the East to find adorers of the 
so-calhsl sacred bird. 

Amongst both Hindus and Buddhists the goose is 
regarded with feelings of religion* respect: it is indeed 
the national emblem emblazoned on the standard of 
Burniah. Sir Emerson Tennent, in his well-known 
book on Ceylon, remarks : “ Taken in connection with 
the proverbial contempt for the supposed stolidity of 
the goose, there is something still unexplained in the 
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extraordinary honours paid to it by the ancients, and 
the veneration in whicj^ it is held to-day by some of 
the Eastern nations. The figure that occurs so fre¬ 
quently on Buddhist monuments is the Brahmiuee 
goose, which is not a native of Ceylon, but from time 
immemorial has been the object of’veneration thero) 
and in all parts of India.” 

In Northern India tliere used to Ibe a Buddhist 
monastery called the “ Goose’s monastery,” Vhiclu 
derived its name, so the story goes, from the self- 
sacrifice of a goose. «It hai)pened thus. One day, when 
talcing exercise in’the fields, just outside the monastery 
gates, a monk saw a flock of gcpse; higli in the air; 
and §8 he looked at them he thought what a ])ity it 
was that they were out of his reach, as he and his 
brethren were almost at the point of starvation owin^ 
to the scarcity of food. As he thought of their dire 
need, he exclaimed aloud, “ Oh, geese, to-day the monks 
of this holy place are famisliing ! Will you not have 
compassion on our circumstances ? ” 

No sooner had the monk thus sjioken »than the 
geese gave a cackle, which seemed to signify assent; 
and lo and behold one of the fattest of the flock fell 
dead at the feet of the sni)pliant J The snrjirised monk 
ran in to the monastery to tell his brethren, and they all 
turned out to view the bird wliich had given its life 
to appease their hunger. But none of the reverend 
fathers could bring himself to eat the flesh of the bird 
regarded as sacred to the great Lord Buddha. It 
seemed a sacrilege even to think of such a thing, so the 
dead goose was buried with all honour, and a stupa or 
monument erected over, its body to commemorate its 
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self-sacrificing deed; and the monastery thencefor¬ 
ward was called “ The GooseJs Monastery,” and the 
sacred bird was held in greater esteem and honour 
than ever all over the East. 

There is another curious legend told of the Brah- 
minee goose, ft is to the effect that for some 
indiscretion two young people who were lovers were 
turned into geese, and condemned to pass their nights 
^apart 'from each,, other on the opposite banks of a 
river. All night long each asks in turn if it shall 
join its mate, and receives a reply in the negative. 
The female bird calls aloud, “ Chakw'a, shall I coflie ? ” 
And the male answers, “ No, Chakwi.” Then the 
male bird says, “ Chakwi, shall I come ? ” and receives 
for reply, “ No, Chakwa.” Thus the ni^t through 
the forlorn lovers are heard calling to one another, 
and will call, until time shall be no more. It is the 
punishment of folly. 

There is In India a Brahminee kite as well as a 
Brahminee goose, which is also held in high esteem. 
This is net the common or govind kite, but the white- 
headed bird, sometimes called the eagle of Coromandel. 
Tbe Brahminee frite is considered an incarnation of 
the goddess Durga, and is reverenced by the Hindus, 
who bow to it with great humility every time it passes 
them in flight. 

Even the Mohammedans regard this kite witli 
respect, and believe that by whirling one of these birds 
round the head of a child on a Tuesday or a Saturday, 
and then letting it go, great blessings are sure to 
descend upon the little one. Kites, like crows, are 
great thieves, and sometimes carry off silver or gold 
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ornaments ; and Moslem women say the reason is 
because the young kite| will not open their eyes till 
something precious is placed iu’the nest beside them. 
Hence the Indian proverb, “The philosopher’s stone 
is in the kite’s nest.” And truly it would be a more 
profitable occupation searching kiteS’ nests for gold, 
than seeking by alchemists’ arts to I,urn base metal 
into the true thing. Of the Braliininee kite Dr. 
Adams says, in his “Wanderings o|‘ a Naturalist ip, 
India ”: “ This kite is a handsome bird of prey. 
Although wanting ,the grace and rapidity of flight 
of thn govind-kite, it has the advantage as regards 
beauty and colouring of plumage. Individuals may 
be spen frequently swoojnng on fish in tlie river, or 
hovering over the shallows. The head, neck, and 
irides are white, the rest of the body cliestnut.” 

The peacock is also a sacred bird. In the chapter 
headed “ The Peacock Throne,” I have already given 
an account of this bird, which amongst >the Kajputs 
is held to be sacred to the war-god Kumara. The 
peacock is said to scream and dance with joy at the 
sound of thunder, just as a Rajput warrior does at the 
noise of the kettle drum which calls to war. This 
bird is also sacred to the Hindu god of beauty, who 
is generally represented as riding on the back of the 
peacock. 

The peacock, like«the kite, is said to be a great 
thief, but nevertheless it is held in high esteem and 
regard. It is counted a great crime, as many a 
sportsman has found in India to his cost, to shoot a 
peacock; and yet in some parts of the North-West 
Provinces the bird is a.great nuisance to the farmers, 
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who Ji&ve a saying that “ tlie monkey, the partridge, 
and the peacock rob the field its store.” As sacred 
Wrds, however, peacocks have a licence to rob as 
ranch as they like. Thus does religious superstition 
stand in the way of national prosperity in the East. 

The white oWl is considered sacred, though the 
common owl is a bird of ill omen. The white owl is 
believed to bridg good luck, and it is considered great 
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good fortune to see this bird in the daytime. The 
white owl is held sacred to Lakshmi, the goddess 
of prosperity; and the people of India are delighted 
if an owl or owls will condescend to build in their 
houses. In lonely country places old houses are 
often infested with these birds, who establish their 
qnarters in dark nooks and corners, and breed twice 
a year, producing five or six young ones at a time. 
The screeching and shrieking that goes on is of course 
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something wonderful to hear, hnt it is endnre’d, and 
even counted sweet njusic, for luck’s sake. The 
common belief is that no evil w"!!! come nigh a lionse 
where a white owl lives. Experience, however, docs 
not justify faith in the superstition. 

Perhaps the most famous of Indidn sacred birds is. 
the one styled Garuda, who is called •' the King of 
Birds.” He only exists, however, in the Hindu sacred 
books, and in the imagination of the j)eo})le. Garuda 
is a mythical being, and is described as half juan and 
half eagle. He has. the head and wings of a bird, 
while "the rest of* his body is like that of a human 
being. He is always associated with the god Vishnu, 
being^iudeed the carrier of the go<l when lie wishes to 
move from place to place. 

Garuda is worshipped at the great Hindu festivals 
at the same time as Vishnu. His image may be 
found also in many temples, and lie is rc^garded as 
the guardian deity of the strong and the'brave, who 
must repeat his name daily. Garuda is represented 
as having done many daring and wonderfiii things, 
such as carrying in his beak a huge trunk of a tree 
on which some people were sitting,* while with on*e 
claw he held a tortoise and with fhe other an elephant. 
Another exploit was to capture the moon and conceal 
it under his wing. But his most marvellous deed was 
entering the heavenly «,bode of the god Indra, and in 
spite of all opposition capturing the sacred Amrita, 
the drink of the gods. On account of these events 
the bird is spoken of as 

“King Grarud blest beyond compare 
Of birds who wing the fields of air. 
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Are n(ft gnch tales absurd ? Yet the religions books 
of the Hindns relate them all seriousness and at 
^reat length. '■ 

There is one story, concerning Garuda the king of 
birds that is more sensible, than the rest, and this my 
young readers mfey like to hear. It is as follows :— 

On a certain day Garuda, with a friendly Brahmin 
priest, alighted" on the peak of a mountain, where they 
found a celebrated female ascetic named Candili, 

f 

living apart from the world, and practising all kinds 
of bodily mortifications. Seeing this good lady, Garuda 
and his*friend saluted her reverently and received her 
blessing. Candili then asked concerning their welfare, 
gave them seats, and set food before them, and l^erself 
waited upon them as a servant. So kind was- the 
' hospitable lady, so amiable, and withal so beautiful, 
notwithstanding her fastings and other austerities, 
that Garada fell in love with her, and while he should 
have slept., that night he lay awake forming the 
wicked resolve to bear away the lovely lady by force, 
on his strong wings, next morning. 

But lo! when the day broke, the king of birds 
found that his w'lngs on which he depended for flight 
had fallen off. And a very pitiable object he presented. 
When his companion the priest beheld the sad plight 
of his friend he was distressed ; and after expressing 
his sytnpathy, asked how it was that this evil had 
come to pass—“ Surely thou hast been harbouring an 
evil thought in thy mind ? ” Then Garuda confessed 
that he bad purposed the ruin of the fair lady who 
had treated them so graciously when they a%hted on 
the mountain. 
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“ Confess thy fault,” said the priest, “ if haply thou 
mayest he forgiven apd regain thy proper form.” 
Then Garnda approached their hostess Candili, ex¬ 
pressed his contrition, and prayed for pardon, which 
was freely granted. The gracious lady said, “Fear 
not, 0 thou of beautiful feathcsrs ; resume thy wings 
and cast off thy fears, and learn this lesson,; that 
purity of conduct beareth virtue as its fruit—it is 
purity that briiigeth on prosperity—jit is purity that* 
driveth away all signs of evil. Go thou whithersoever 
thou dost wish. Never more entertain low thouglits 
of nib, and take* care thou dost not despise women 
who may, be truly blamable. Reverence womankind.” 
At these words Garuda had hitj wings again, and they 
became evAi stronger than before, and he went on his 
way with a light and happy heart. * 

We may. regard this story as a parable, and it 
teaches ns that we lose our wings—that is oftr strength, 
and energy, and pence of mind—wheir we cherisli 
unholy thoughts or desires ; and that we only regiiin 
them when we humbly acknowledge 'onr transgres¬ 
sions and are forgiven, and resolutely tuni away 
from' evil. The Hindu Shastars beautifully say m 
one place, “ Convert thy body into a temple, give up 
evil thoughts, and see God with thine internal eye. 
The source of final hapjnness is in the heart. Be 
chaste. Neither saiered Scriptures; religions cere¬ 
monies, pious austerities, the offering of sacrifices, nor 
liberality, will procure felicity to a man contaminated 
with sensufility. Virtue and Vice are heaven and 
heU.” ,, 

Garuda, the king of birds, is believed to be the 
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great enemy of snakes, and on this account, as well 
as for the reasons already giv«n, he is regarded with 
favour by the Hindus. The common people of India 
repeat the name of Garnda three times when in the 
fields, and before going to sleep at night, as a safe¬ 
guard against snakes. 

Garnda is said to have left as ofispring two sons, 
half men and half bird, like himself. Their names 
.are Sampati and, Jaytayus, and these mythical birds 
also are regarded as sacred by the Hindus. Being 
pnfied up with pride on account of their father’s 
exploits, and at the thought of th'eir own strftigth, 
these two once determined to fly right into the face 
of the sun. However, as was to have been expacted, 
they failed in the mad enterprise, and* Sampati’s 
'wings were burnt ofP, and thus was he crippled for 
life, showing by sad example the truth of the saying, 
“ Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall.” Jaytayus perished more nobly, being 
killed by Havana, the demon-king of Ceylon, whom he 
bravely but vainly sought to hinder from carrying off 
Sita the fair wife of liama, in the absence of the latter 
frbm home. Sampati and Jaytayus are worshipped in 
India at the festival of the sun, and also at the festival 
of liama and other gods. 

There are other birds held in special regard in the 
East, though I scarcely know whether they are called 
“sacred” or not. There is the pretty little bird 
designated “ the bird of the lost money,” because it 
utters in a low tone Something that sounds like “ Oh 
that we had kept it 1 ” Ever as it flies about in the 
still evening air the plaintive‘cry is heard, “ Oh that 
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we had kept it! ” “ Oh that we had kept it! ” 

There is a tradition that its ancestors were a man and 
his wife, who, having lost their wealth by thoughtless* 
speculation, died broken-hearted, and were transformed 
into these little birds, to be a constant warning (o the 
Hindns against investing their money carelessly. And • 
the warning is needed all the world over. 

Pigeons are great favourites both witli the Hindus 
and the Moslems. They are kept in.the liouse, and 
are supposed to preserve buildings from decay. 
Turtle-doves also are looked upon as harbingers of 
good Hfck, and are treated with great kindness. Tiiey 
are such gentle creatures that I do not know liow any 
one coaid hurt them. There were two always in my 
garden in Calcutta, and I never heard their coo-(!oo- 
cooing without pleasure. These gentle creatures 
speak to us of true affection and enduring love. 

Parrots also are favourite birds, and are often kept 
in the house as pets. There is a bird ‘called the 
papiya, of the parrot species, which is said to cry, “ My 
eye is going I ” from the legend that once a mdh seeing 
some wicked deeds done before his eyes, died of terror^ 
uttering the words, “ My eye is going ! ” and was trans¬ 
formed into a bird. Some people are afraid, and it is 
well that they are, to do anything wrong before a 
papiya, lest it should betray them. If such had 
the fear of God befoi^ their eyes it would be better 
still. 

One of my predecessors in the pastorate of Union 
Chapel, Calcutta, Dr. Boaz, a lovable man, and a 
most successful minister of the Gospel, had a great 
affection for birds, and 'especially for p|irrot8. Let 
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me quote an extract from his Memoirs edited by 
his widow, who writes: “ Dk. Boaz had a favourite 
parrot, whose note was harsh and discordant, but 
when about to repeat his daily vocabulary—viz.. Papa, 
Mamma, Padri Boaz, Union Chapel, Dick, Tom, Alick, 
.he would soften his voice, and imitate his master’s in 
a manner the most ludicrous. 



•njin:i.is boves. 


“ Just as the old year of 1860 was bidding us adieu, 
and we were waiting to greet'’the new year, Polly 
walked out of his cage, mounted the ‘table, and, with 
wings outstretched, exhibiting his gay robes of scarlet 
hue, as if he, too, must come out in holiday attire, 
he promenaded with a proud bearing, as if lord of all 
he surveyed,-helping himself freely to his favourite 
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dishes. The general remark was that we neter saw 
Polly make himself so agreeable. The boys said, ‘ Oh, 
but he knows papa has come home to keep a merj^ 
Christmas with us.’ Next day this beantifnl creature 
was seen lying shivering in a fit, with ruffled plumage, 
and a look so pitiful that, had he spoken, we could no^ 
have more distinctly understood that he sought for 
sympathy. 

“ Polly was removed to the fireside, and laid on the 
hearthrug. It was distressing to witness his agony, 
which, however, wa^} of short duration, for his pretty 
little4iead soon dropped, and there he lay dead. The 
father’s tears were mingled with those of his sons. 
'A relative standing by remarked, ‘ Surely you don’t 
mean to weep so for a bird ? ’ His reply was, ‘ Yon 
know my nature: I cannot help it. Has the parroh 
not been with us in all our joys and sorrows, and been 
the companion of the boys by land and sea ? I fear it 
will not be the only death among us this year.’ ” 

The last remark, alas! proved prophetic, for in 
October of the same year Dr. Boaz himself was 
suddenly taken from time into eternity. 

There is something very attractive^bout bifds ; aild 
all who live in India, whether Europeans or natives, 
seem to love the birds of the country, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, about which more later on 
when I come to write»of household and other pests. 

It is sad, however, to think of human beings 
worshipping birds, as the Hindus do. It is a custom 
.dishonouring to God, and degrading to man t 
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qiliL-LlFE. 

[here is a common saying in India which 
throws a flood of light^ upon girl-life; it is, 
“ Better to be a clod than to have been horn 
a woman.” Truly the lot of females in the East is 
hard! 

When more than one daughter is born in a family, 
the father, in all probability, will be heard to say, 
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“ What great sin have I committed that I shoald have 
another daughter ? ” And if a man in trouble of any 
kind is seen sitting about in «, dejected mood, he«is 
nearly sure to be greeted by a neighbour with the 
proverb, “ Why do you sit as if a girl had been born, 
at home ? ” 

Girls are not counted when parents tell you how 
many children they have. (■ommenting on th is custom, 
the Rev. W. J. Wilkins, in his “ Daily Life and Work 
in India,” says ; “ 1 was greatly snrpTised the first time 
I noticed this. Calling upon a nativf' gentleman 1 
ask^ him what family he had. ‘ I have two children,’ 
he said. A little time after, seeing a little girl coming 
to sit oh his knee, while the two lK)ys were playing 
about, I asked who the little girl was. ‘ She is my 
daughter,’ he said. ‘ But,’ I rei)lied, ‘ you said yoii 
had only two children. This Jiiakes a third.’ The 
gentleman remarked, ‘ I said 1 had two cliildren— 
there they are: this is only a girl! ’ ” 

“ Only a girl 1 ” Is it not too bad to speak of girls 
in that fashion ? It must not be suppose(|, however, 
that Hindu parents do not lovetlieir girls, though they 
speak disparagingly of them. OS course they Iwve 
them! How can they help loving the dear little 
mites ? Yet it remains a fact, that, at heart, the 
fondest father wishes that his girl had been a boy. 
Boys are always welcome, no matter how many may 
arrive on the scene. Indeed the Hindus have a prayer 
to the effect, “ May the gods give us seven wise sons, 
but only two handsome daughters.” 

At a very early age girls are separated from boys 
in the better class homes of India. At seven or eight 
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girls find that boys will not condescend to play with 
them for fear of being teased. Thus girls are left to 
the companionship of‘their own sex until they are 
married, but they do not seem to mind. 

With regard to recreation, a native writer, Mr. 
Shoshee Chunden Dutt, says: “ The sports and pas¬ 
times of girls are .dissimilar to those of boys. Now 
and then, indeed, they are found indulging in amuse¬ 
ments common to both sexes. Girls are occasionally 
seen chasing eac6 other; oftener still, playing hide- 
and-seek with bandaged eyes, and with as much 
eagerness as boys. But these impetuous divemdons 
are not legitimately their own. The relaxations that 
belong to girls especially are of a more sedentary 
character, and are also more ingenious; and»their toys, 
for the most part representing men, women and 
children, engross all their attention. The boys— 
mischievous as they are in all parts of the world, and 
.naturally prone to play pranks—get out of the nursery 
as soon as they are allowed. But the girls are ever 
fond of nestling under the mother’s wings at home. 
They are not wanting in the playful gaiety of child¬ 
hood, but there is not much of active energy in them, 
and no self-reliance. The daughter’s elbow leans ever 
on the mother’s breast. Mothers necessarily retain 
over their daughters the greatest authority—much 
gi’eater than what they retain oyer their sons.” 

Speaking of the training of girls, Mr. Dutt says 
“ Dancing, riding, and singing are objected to as 
improper accomplishments ; but sweeping the house, 
cleaning the utensils of the family, and even assisting 
at cookery are taught them as part of the training 
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necessary for fulfilling the duties they are bound to. 
The labour thus imposed preserves girls from becoming 
useless and indolent, and give? full exercise even (o 
the strongest, improving both appearance and healtli. 
Pale cheeks and a languid aspect are rare among , 
women in India, while active habits* and alertness of 
mind are quite common among them. Clean-limbed 
and agile, a girl of ten years may‘be seen dail) 
performing duties without fatigue which would almost 
require a labourer to get tlirough ;*and there is no 
doubt that the discharge of these callings goes far to 
accomplish those £nds which are elsewhere sought to 
be secured by backboards and dancing.” 

With respect to education, girls have been sadly 
neglected in India for centuries. Until within the 
last forty years or so it was considered a sin to teacli* 
girls to read and write. iSo strong was the prejudice 
that no man would marry a girl wlio was at all 
educated, it being believed that the kyowledge of 
the wife would shorten the life of her Imsband. 

A Brahmin gentleman, who was once asjfed by a 
missionary what he considered a woman ouglit to 
know, replied, “ She must know two thiugst First, 
she must know the way to the bazaar to buy neces¬ 
saries for the house ; and, secondly, she must know 
the nearest way from the bazaar home again.” It is 
estimated that ninety out of every hundred girls of 
ten years of age in India are entirely uneducated. Is 
not such ignorance deplorable ? 

Of late years there has been an effort in cities, and 
to some extent also in country places, to improve this 
sad state of things. Missionaries have been the chief 
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agents'in this reform, which has been very successful, 
though of course as yet only a few girls have been 
reached out of the many millions that need to be 
educated. 

It was very difficult at first to get parents to 
consent to send- their girls to school. The older 
women especially were opposed to it, and declared 
that their gods would be very angry with them if 
they allowed their girls to be educated, as ignorance 
'was the heritage of the sex. For a time only the 
poor and low-caste would permit their daughters to 
be taught, and these had to be >paid to come to 
school. However, as the advantages of education 
were perceived the prejudice grew less pronounced, 
and girls of all castes are now found -in mission 
(Schools. “ The schools are situated generally in a 
quiet lane or street in the middle of a Hindu village 
or suburb. Sometimes schools are built for the 
purpose, sotpctimes rooms are rented in Hindu houses. 
The girls attend from the time they are about six, 
until they arc eleven or twelve years of age.” 

The education is, of course, only elementary in these 
village schools, and the teachers are content if the 
girls when they leave can read, write, and sew nicely. 
When in India I visited many girls’ schools, and was 
greatly pleased with the diligence of the scholars, and 
their evident delight in their qew accomplishments. 
1 found some of them reading those excellent lesson 
books, the “ Line upon Line ” series, and all seemed 
to have a very fair knowledge of the Bible, and 
especially of the Gospel stories. 

As an example of the religious impression made 
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nj'on the minds of these schoolgirls, I wonld mention 



TIIK ZBNANA. 

{By yennitsion of ths BntUk and Foreign Bible Socuty,) 

an incident related to me by Miss Heysham, super¬ 
intendent of girls’ schools in connection with the 
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work of'tlie Loudon Missionary Society in the subnrbs 
of Calcutta. “One of my little girls,” said Miss 
H^ysham, “who was married, and was leaving the 
district in all probability never to return, sent for me 
to say good-bye. I went, and in course of conversation 
said to her, ‘I should like to give you some little 
token to keep in remembrance of me. What would 
you like best?* She replied, ‘There is no need to 
give me anything, for I shall never forget you.’ On 
being pressed she said, ‘ Give me an English Bible, 
and write my name in it.’ ‘ But you cannot read 
English well enough to understand 4t,’ I remaiked. 
She said, ‘ I will ask my husband to read and ex¬ 
plain it to me.’ That girl loved the Holy Scriptures. 
May they make her wise unto salvation I ” • 

Miss Heysham has had many years of experience in 
connection with girls’ schools, and has done a noble 
work for .Christ amongst the young, both by precept 
and example. It is specially interesting, therefore, to 
hear what she has to say with regard to the work to 
which sho has devoted her life. In a recent report 
of her work Miss Heysham contrasted the present 
poaitiou of girls’ scJhools and the education of girls with 
what it was only ten j'ears ago. She says : “ Then, 
though a nominal fee had been started, many who 
pleaded poverty had to be supplied with books ; now 
such a thing as giving a book or even a slate pencil is 
not heard of. Then, teachers had to send in search of 
children, and found great difficulty in getting their 
parents to consent to send them to school; now, the 
parents in many cases send the children with the 
entrance fee for the month, and money for books and 
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slates. There nsed to be a snperstition that' if girls 
were taught to read and write they would soon become 
widows ; now it is just the contrary : the first question 
put by a match-maker is, does the girl know how to 
read and write? If she doiis not the match-maker* 
leaves the house and goes off in search of one wl(p 
does. Only last week I heard of an interesting case. 
A father in search of a wife for his son, heard of a girl 
who is being educated in onr Kaliglyit School. As i§ 
the custom, the match-giaker was sent to see this girl 
and report on her, the result being that the father of 
the ISoy with twd other friends wont to see the girl; 
the former said he wished to e.xamine her and see how 
far ^he was educated. After he had done so, he 
turned to lier father and said, ‘ Sir, 1 do not want a 
pice from you: I only want yonr daughter.’ 

“ It was the custom t<!n years ago to spenk dis¬ 
paragingly of parents who sent their daughters to 
school ; now the custom is to find fault with those 
who do not. In place of dirty faces, ainl still dirtier 
dresses, we now see every child coining to richool with 
a clean face, combed hair, and jjretty jacket and sari. 
Formerly it was immaterial to parents whidher thbir 
children came to school with .their lessons prepared 
or not ; now in the ma.jority of cases care is taken 
that the children come to school with their lessons 
prepared; and whertfthere is any carelessness at home, 
a complaint is sent to me to that effect, with a request 
that I should punish the child. It is an acknow¬ 
ledged fact’that girls who have been educated in our 
schools make better wives and mothers than those 
who have not.” 
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Miss" Heysham may certainly be congratnlated on 
her work, and it is bnt a type of what is going on all 
over India. The scarcity of competent teachers is 
now the only serious drawback to the rapid progress 
of the good work. “ The harvest trnly is great, but 
the labourers are few j pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest that He would send forth labourers into 
His harvest.” 

One of the ^rst to engage in this enterprise of 
educating native girls was ^the devoted missionary 
lady, Mrs. Mullens, who laboured in Oalcutta some 
fifty years ago. Her efforts, howefVer, were nfcstly 
confined to the children of native Christians, but 
amongst these she toiled lovingly, assiduously, and 
very successfully. And through her Christian girls 
Mrs. Mullens was able, to some extent, to reach the 
non-Christians. 

Writing, of her work in May 1850, Mrs. Mullens 
mentions a ■ very pleasing instance that is worth 
recording. It shows how even at that time labour 
spent over the girls of India was well spent. The 
I)a88age runs : “ It was only a few weeks since that I 
foimd out that on‘e of my little girls loved the Bible, 
and prized Christianity very much. She is, perhaps, 
the last I should have expected to do so, for she is 
very quiet, and not at all clever, and I never could 
find out what her thoughts were. But a little while 
ago she went to spend a month with a good Christian 
woman I know. When little Batasy came home the 
other day I had such a nice account of her. Mary, 
the woman with whom she lived, told me that she 
never let; a day pass without reading her Bible, and 
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she used often to ask her the meaning of different 
passages. One day she reproved Mary’s master, a 
rich native gentleman, for telling a lie in fun, sayin'g 
that all falsehood was hatefnl in the sight of God. 
He was not offended, but patted her head and replied, • 
‘ Yes, my little girl, you are right and I am wrong ; i 
must not do so again.’ 

“ Another time an idolatrous procession passed the 
door. Batasy exclaimed, ‘Ohl I jvish the people, 
would leave off worshipping these idols.’ A Brahmin 
overheard the remark and said, ‘And who are you, 
you Sttle girl, that you speak so disresj)eotfuIly of 
the gods of your country? ’ ‘I am a (!hristiane.hild,’ 
replied Batasy. ‘My God fills heaven and earth. He 
made everyt,hing ; but you have made your idol your¬ 
self with the mud of the Ganges, an<l then you have* 
bowed down to it and worshipped it, but it cannot 
help you.’ ‘And liow do you know all that ? ’ asked 
the Brahmin. Whereat the little girl said, ‘ I havt; 
read it in the Bible, the Christian’s Shastar.’ ‘ Wliat I ’ 
exclaimed the Brahmin, ‘ a child like yoiu read the 
Shastars I ’ ‘ Yes ! yes ! ’ she answered, ‘ and though 
I am a little child, I could tell you hf a Saviour wlfo 
could save you from your sins.’ But the Brahmin, 
perceiving what turn the conversation was about to 
take, passed on, saying, ‘ No ! no! 1 will not argue 
with a child.’ ” Hov* true is the Scripture, “ A little 
child shall lead them 1 ” 

From South India there has reached me a story of 
the good that girls’ schools are now doing. It is a 
tale for the little ones, related by Mrs. Haines of 
Ballary, who says: “ One little girl, named Neejammah, 
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who attended the (!anarese school, openly confessed 
her love to Jesus. Slie would not pray to idols thortgh 
urged to do so by her mother. She was most regular 
in her attendance while she was able, and told Mary, 
the Bible woman, that it was a great delight to her 
Jx) come. All through her last illness she was very 
patient, and more than once expressed her faith in 
Jesus. When’ asked if she were afraid to die, she 
^ said, ‘ No, Jesu^ loves me, and I am going to see 
Him.’ Not long after Neelammah’s death I was 
questioning some of the (Janarese girls on their 
Bible lesson, which was alwut Christ choosinf His 
disciples. I asked them if Jesus had any disciples 
now. They said ‘ Yes ! ’ eagerly. Then I qsked, 
‘ Do you know any ? ’ One little girl Immediately 
“replied, to my astonishment, ‘ Yes, Neelammah is 
His disciple.’ And when asked how she knew 
this, she replied simply, ‘ Because Neelammah loved 
Jesus.’ ” . 

When I was Editor of the Indian Missionary, the 
organ of< the London Missionary Society in India, 
I received one day a communication which gave me 
\%ry gr'e^ pleasure. It related to a wee Hindu 
child, called Snkhiya, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. The communication was simply signed 
R., but I knew who had written it. I do not think it 
is any breach of faith to say that it was from a young 
missionary lady of the London Missionary Society, 
since retired from India, who wields a facile pen. 
Let me give the story here, for I am sure my readers, 
young and old, will be delighted with it. The com¬ 
munication was as follows ;— 
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“ My little Snkhiya 1 Let me show her to you. 
Only a tiny Hindu child, the pet of the village wliere 
she lived. With a round bonny face and big eye's, 
and close black hair over her round head, and brown 
limbs so plump and babyish. A questioning way of . 
looking at you, which dissolved into a smile and ^ 
chuckle of delight, and a display of w'hitc, oven little 
teeth, when yon turned to look at het. Never still, 
except latterly when in pain—and then, oh I the stnl 
little face of hers ! 

“ She came to school, my Hindu school, one of the 
very«(irst, and was so frightened that nothing would 
induce her to stay, till the singing pleased her ; and 
though to the end she could never tolk plainly, she 
would repeat in her baby way all the lessons that the 
other children learned. Yon should have heard herf 
standing up with joined hands, bent head, and peeping 
eyes, saying, in her own language, ‘ Onr Father who 
art in heaven.’ All the nai ive hymns, she learned 
easily too ; she was not to be left behind by tlie other 
children. Indeed she 8urj)asscd many of tiiem ; her 
memory seemed very acute. I could never get her 
to read, but she would repeat such hymns’as ‘Tie 
sweet story of old,’ and best of all ‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.’ pfer multiplication table 
she could say up to five times, and many things 
besides. 

“ Poor little Sukhiya I Now and then she would 
get sleepy in school and say, ‘ Let ra^ sit beside my 
sister,’ and would go up and lay her head on her elder 
sister’s knee, and fall sound asleep, only to wake, rub 
her eyes, and laugh figain when school was over. 

*4 
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Now and then she was full of mischief, would come 
and sit by me on the floor with her book of letters, 
and softly pull my dress, or pass her soft little finofers 
over my feet, and then look up in my face and laugh. 
She would sometimes come to school in her mother’s 
big chddar, much too long, of course, for such a wee 
mite, and she would amuse herself with standing up 
and winding it in the most approved method over her 
.head and round,her little body, vainly trying to get 
rid of its voluminous folds, tucking them in at the 
waist in front after the fashion.of Indian women’s 
costume. She had a print jacket ^ith the rest last 
(fliristmas (she will have something fairer and better 
this year I know—a pure white robe—and I thjnk I 
sec the happy smile on her sweet face as "she thanks 
‘the Giver), but Sukhiya soon spoiled hers, playing, and 
it had to be washed in the village tank (none of the 
cleanest, the plague spot of the jdace), and the colour 
went out, so that the child discarded it. But in 
general she went about only^n Nature’s simplest garb, 
guiltless ef jacket or shawl. 

“ She would follow me up the bazaar when I left 
sthool, and only a passing cart or herd of buffaloes 
would scare her. Shq used to run and touch me, and 
away to the other side, back again, and dare me once 
more. The other children would not have done it. 
Sukhiya knew that I loved her," that every one loved 
her, dear little happy soul I Then they pierced her 
ears: ‘ It was the custom,’ they said—and the sores 
festered. They put black stuff on them, and never 
washed the little thing. She got fever and became 
very weak. One Sunday afternoon she was asleep 
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early all service-time; her grandmother said she had 
been awake all the night before with pain. 1 did 
long to take her away and nurse 
her in my own home; but it 
was impossible. 

“ When, after much suffering, 
her ears got better, and the 
smile once more brightened 
her sad face, she caught tlio 
measles prevalent in the village; 
she rallied from this complaint, 
but billy to catch A cliill, which 
brought on the illness from 
whiclv she died, I was away 
for a time, hnd, returning, did 
not find out how ill she was; 
and, seeking for her one day in 
school, was told that she had 
died just two days before. If 
I had only known 1 It seems 
so strange without her; the 
school-house is altered, the 
lessons have lost much of their 
interest! Dear little girl I I , 
wonder if one day we shall 
see you again, and you will 
have learnt the naeafting of the words you sang so 
heartily here. The whole village wept aloud for 
Sukhiya. ‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven 1 ’ ” 

Girls in Ihdia are married very early, far too early, 
in fact, and this is one of the crying evils of their lot. 
Fancy being married at ffve or six years of ag^ I—and 
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that is not at all uncommon, though girls do not go 
to live with their husbands until they are eleven or 
twelve. (Jhild-marriage is, in the opinion of many, 
the curse of India, both physically and morally. Boys 
and girls, it must be understood, have no choice in 
ihe matter of marriage. It is considered a disgrace 
to remain single, ainl long before they even know 
wliat marriage means, they are, as a rule, married, 
their parents hping settled things for them. The 
consent of the parties vitally interested is never even 
thought of, and they must take each other “for 
better, for worse,” just as their parents decide!. As 
for love, the rule is in India,“Marry first and love 
will come after,” and generally speaking it does, at 
any rate on the side of thee young wife, who is said to 
be devotedly affectionate to luer lord and master. 

“'Iler fivitli is fixt anel ewnnot move, 

She elarkly feels him great and wise, 

She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 

‘ I cannot understand : I love.’ ” 

Marriage inteiferes greatly with the education of a 
girl. With her *marriage, say at the latest when she 
is twelve years of age, she must give np going to school, 
and it is not often tfiat the husband has either time 
or inclination to teach his yonng wife at home. And 
then the cares of family life npiltiply, and very often 
all desire to learn more dies out of the breast of the 
girl-wife and mother. Yet the knowledge they have 
received in mission schools must be a great blessing 
to young wives in various ways—a help to them in 
their duties, and a comfort in their hours of depression. 
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A girl belonging to the middle and upper Masses 
of society at marriage is lost to the world, for she is 
immured in her house, and not‘allowed thereafter th 
look upon the face of man, other than her hnsband 
and his younger brothers. This custom the Hindus . 
learned from the Moslems. It is a custom tliat^ 
prevails almost all over India, thougli in some ]tarts 
the rules of seclusion are more strict flian in others. 

It is a custom that makes life very^monotonous for 
ladies, and especially for those who, though married, 
are but girls. 

Th« seclusion of women in liulia has given rise to 
a special kind of missionary enterprise calk'd Zenana 
Missions, in which gentlemen can take no jiart. The 
word Zenaifa simply means ‘‘a woman,” and Zenana 
work, therefore, is mission work as carried on amongst' 
women in the homes of Hindus and Mohamine<lans. 
Mrs. Mullens, already referred to, was practically the 
originator of this form of work, thougli. others had 
thought of it, and one or two, notably Miss Hird, had 
even obtained admittance into a few homes#to teach 
privately. Mrs. Mullens, however, began Zenana work 
on a systematic basis, with the tirtn residvti under 
God’s blessing of . making the work permanent, and 
drawing other missionary ladies into it. It was 
designed to follow up the teaching of the school in 
the home, in the ca»e of those girls who, at their 
marriage, had been obliged to leave school. 

The girls themselves had something to do with the 
starting of the enterprise, for some of them had said 
to Mrs. Mullens, ‘‘ As we cannot come to school any 
longer, cannot yoxi visit, us ? ” “ Oertainly,” was the 
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reply,*“if yotir husbands will permit mo.” To obtain 
consent was no light matter, as, apart from the ques¬ 
tion of education, native gentlemen seemed afraid of 
the cimsequences if they permitted Europeans, even 
ladies, to pass within the sacred precincts of the 
Zenana. The elder women also were stoutly opposed 
to the sclion^e, and foretold all kinds of calamities if 
the innovatioif was permitted. 

However, a start was made by Mrs. Mullens in two 
or three liouses, and though it was anything but 
agreeable or encouraging work, yet it was persevered 
in, and by degrees it grew in favcKir, and othe.' mis¬ 
sionary ladies wei’e drawn in, and houses began to 
open on every side in Calcutta, and other places^ until 
to-day Zenana work is counted the most prothising, 
perhaps, of the many forms of missionary enterprise 
in India. 

The ladies connected with the Loudon Missionary 
Society in C^lcidta alone visit in about three thousand 
houses. Who can comi)nte the number of Zenanas 
visited qow daily all over India by European ladies 
and their native assistants ? Truly a good work is 
thus being done amongst the women of India, and 
Hinduism is being undermined in the very citadel 
of its strength—the *home. And more workers are 
urgently needed in this special field of labour. 

Miss Fletcher of Calcutta, spqjiking of Zenana work, 
says that it is now almost entirely Gospel teaching, 
as the Bible is the chief text book, and is varied by 
readings from the “ Peep of Day,” and.kindred pub¬ 
lications of a Christian character. The girls of the 
household, the young wives who in age are but girls. 
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and the older women, all alike now seem eagc'r to 
receive instruction. 

I might here give Miss Fletcher’s account of the 
way in which the work is carried on in (’alcutta. 
“ On entering a honse, after the ordinary greetings, 
we sing a hymn, whicli nsnally draws all the women 
of the house together. It is seldom our singing is 
stopped, hut sometimes a poor littltr* timid wife is 
afraid it might disturb her linshand who is at home, 
and she thinks that for that day wS had better only 
iiave the Bible lesson. As a rule we cannot satisfy 
the ivomen, for I believe they would listen to any 
number of hymns. The other day 1 went to a house 
and sang two hymns, hut I was not let otf so easily, 
for fhe ioiP (girl-wife) said, ‘ Wliat, do yon really 
mean that that is all the singing I am to have ? 
want six more hymns at least! ’ I was amused, and 
sang two more, and told her if I did all she wislied, 
I should certainly have no voice left for anybody else. 
Sometimes we get as many as ten or fifteen womeu 
all seated round us, and then we begin ^the Bible 
teaching. We seldom have fewer than three or four 
at one time. 

“ We usually have attentive listeners, hut some¬ 
times the babies begin to cry, and so the motliers 
have to go away ; and sometimes two of them will 
enter into a lively ^conversation, and rather binder 
ns; and then again sometimes they get so excited 
defending their own religion that for that day our 
lessons renjain unfinislied. The girl-wives, and the 
older ones too, like to talk to us about themselves, 
and we encourage them to do so, for we want them 
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to feel« that we are their friends, and are interested 
in all that coneerns them. Sometimes the babies are 
iH, and we are asked trhat is the best thing to do for 
them ; and perhaps a relation has died, and they like 
oar sympathy ; a daughter is married, and we must 
congratulate them ; and in many other ways like these 
we are able to show our interest in them.” 

Mrs. Hewlett., of Benares, in an account which she 
wrote for the Indian Missionary of Zenana work in 
the Sacred City of the Hindus, says: “ In the seclusion 
of the Benares Zenanas there appears to be a growing 
inclination to receive instruction ; th('. Zenana visitor 
is now not only admitted but generally welcomed as 
a friend. The Gospel message she brings is often 
listened to with deep attention. Needlework and 
fancy work have still the most attraction for these 
Indian ladies, at least nntil they have made some 
progress in their studies ; then the needlework 
ceases to be. so engrossing. The plan we generally 
adopt in teaching is to give lessons in needlework 
when the^other lessons for the day are over. 

“The ladies of Benares are more secluded than 
those in other parts of India, and the greater number 
of Zenanas open to us are not those belonging to what 
would be called the aristocracy, but to the poorer classes. 
In visiting some of the houses of the principal native 
gentlemen of the city with my hijsbaud,* I have often 
expressed a wish to see the ladies of the families, and 
am always told that some arrangement will shortly 
be made for me to see them. But these promises are 

Rev. John Hewlett, M.A., a most talented and devoted 
missionary, who died in February 18i)2. 
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rarely fulfilled—only tlie other day we wen*, invited 
to a Mohammedan wedding, and I fondly imagined 
that I should he able to see the ladies of the house ; 
but no, the ladies were not oven to be seen. The 
house was beautifully furnished and brilliantly liglited, 
we were very courteously received by the father of the 
bridegroom, and introduced to the bridegroom and afl 
his friends ; but when I expressed a Wish to s<'e tiie 
girl-bride 1 was informed that she could not ai)[)eiir 
until the ceremony was over. Very strange to our 
English idea—is it not ?—that the bride should not be 
present at her own wedding.” 

Though it is generally speaking true fliat ladies of 
the higher ranks of Indian society seldom come under 
the influence of missionaries, yet now and again this 
does take place. Tlie Rev. James Kennedy, M.A 
who laboured so long and so faithfully in India, 
mentions a case in his book entitled “ Life and VV'ork 
in Benares and Kumaon.” He says, “ 4 daughter of 
the late Hajah of Ooorg, a state ])risotnw at Benares, 
was for a time under the tuition of Mrs.^ Kennedy. 
She was brought daily to our house, sat with us at 
table, and was taught with our children. The Rajah 
wished her to be brought up as a Christian. Even¬ 
tually she was brought to England, baptised by the 
Archbishop of (Canterbury, the (jueen standing sponsor, 
and was married to %n English officer. However, she 
survived her mafriage only a very short time.” 

The sad lot of girl-widows in India has of late 
been much commented upon. As women are married 
so very young, it, of course, often happens that they 
are left widows long before they are out of their 
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teens. • It is estimated that there are over twenty-one 
millions of widows in India, and of these no fewer 
than sixty thousand aVe under ten years of age, and 
fifteen and a half millions are between ten and twenty 
years of age. And these millions of girl-widows are 
forbidden to marry again. Once a widow always a 
widow, in India. It is trite that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has passed a law legalising widow-remarriage, 
but the people generally count it as a dead lettgr, 
and will not sanction second marriages on the part 
of females, though a man may marry as often as he 
pleases, and have as many wives as he likes. 

And the poor girl-widows are treated badly in other 
ways. Immediately their husbands die, “they are 
deprived of their ornaments—in which they so much 
delight—and of the use of. coloured garments, and of 
their long hair. They are also reproached as nn- 
fortnuate, and cruelly debarred as accursed of the 
gods from assisting in domestic religious ceremonials.” 
And during the rest of their life, whether it be short 
or long, hbey are under a cloud. They can take no 
part in gaieties, are allowed no ornament on the 
person, no food May pass their lips save once a day, 
and on the monthly fast days they are not allowed 
food or water from sunrise to sunset. Oh, the pity 
of it I 

Mrs. Duthie, in a report o^ her work amongst 
the silk-weaver women of Nagercoil in Travancore, 
mentions the sad ease of a young widow she knew. 
Writing of her school this missionary lady says : “ Of 
the seventeen girls who are learning, several are 
married, and will soon be leaving to live in their 
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husbands’ houses. If in the case of any one* of them 
the husband should die before tlie poor girl, tlie latter 
will be doomed to perpetual‘widowhood. We have 
one snch case—a nice, tlionghtfnl young woman. Her 
story is touching, which is, ‘ I am a widow and an, 
orphan. According to the custom of onr caste I was 
married in my sixth year. Uidia])pily, a few days 
after my husband was taken ill and‘died. I did not 
know of this until ray parents told me. The cruel 
custom of onr country compels me to rtonain a widow 
all my life, thougjji I do not r(^member to have seen 
my’husband’s face. For long I have suffered much, 
and have been a stranger to peace of mind. How 
glad I am now to bo able to read I My books are a 
great conrfort to me.’ ” 

Ere closing this chapter I must refer, however 
briefly, to medical work among the women of India, 
^hc inmates of Zenanas, even the girl-wives, are not 
allowed to have a male doctor in attendance ; no, not 
even one of their own co-religionists. Sometimes the 
doctor may speak to the patient from beliiiifl a curtain, 
and there have been cases known of women putting 
their tongues through a slit in the curtain, for ^he 
medical man to judge as to the state of health. As a 
rule, however, the suffering ones have to trust them¬ 
selves in the hands of old women, who have gained a 
reputation in the Jiealiug art, or they have to go 
unattended altogether, 

Christian missionaries recognising this evil have 
had compassion on the sufferers, and now lady doctoi-s, 
both from Europe and America, are being introduced 
into native homes, where they are gladly welcomed. 
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I know‘no nobler work than this. And while the 
body is being healed the soul also may be reached by 
a ’(t'ord in season. P'em'ale Medical Missions are only 
in their infancy, bnt they give promise of great 
tUsefulness in the near fnture. 

^ A National Association for 8aj)plying female medical 
aid to the women of India, on nnsectarian lines, has 
also been started of late years nnder the highest 
patronage. To this enterprise also I wish all snccess. 
Let every method be tried that suggests itself, only 
let something be done on a widq scale as soon as 
possible ; for hundreds of thousands of women and 
girls are in great need of better medical treatment 
than they at present receive. 

“ Altogether the condition of women in India is not 
a'particularly enviable one,” says Mr. Shoshee Ohunder 
Dutt in one' of his books. I am sure we all agree with 
this native writer. And there is no hope for permanenf 
improvement, it seems to me, except through the 
spread of Christianity in the East. 

May God richly bless the Work of our lady 
missionaries and their assistants in the schools and 
homes of' India, a'ud let them see of the travail of 
their souls that they may be satisfied 1 


P.M18KE SUN WOIlSHIg. 


IV. 

FIRE wonsniPPEns. 

R]mHE Fire Worshippers of India are the Par- 
IHI iM sees, the story of whose entry into India is 
"*** quite a romance. They are not natives of the 
country, but the descendants of the ancient Persians. 
The term Parsee is just the Hindustani word for 
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Persian. The total number of Parsees in India is 
extremely limited, bein^ not more than one hundred 
thousand ; but their influence, especially in commerce, 
18 very great, and they are known far and wide for 
•their natural genius in trade, their intelligence, and 
their munificent charities. 

Bombay is the great centre of this comnfunity, 
though members of it are to be found residing at 
Ahmedabad, PoonA, Surah, Calcutta, and other places. 
Mrs. E. F. Chapman, referring to the Parsees, says : 
“ Their position in India may in many respects be said 
to bo analogous to that of the Jews in Western Euibpe. 
Like the Jews, they have lived for centuries as exiles 
and aliens in a foreign land, keeping themselves .dis¬ 
tinct from the people among whom they' dwelt in 
their religion, their dress, and their social customs, 
and seldom intermarrying with them. Like the Jews 
they have distinguished themselves by their aptitude 
for business, • their enterprise, and their commercial 
prosperity, as well as by their loyalty to the Govern¬ 
ment, although, like the Jews, the Parsees are seldom, 
if ever, to be found in the ranks of the army.” 

^lo account for tfte presence of Parsees or Persians 
in India we must go .back to the seventh century, 
when the Mohammedans from Arabia overran and 
conquered -Persia, in the reign of the Caliph Omar. 
Yezdigird was the last monarch of the, ancient Persian 
dynasty ; and at his overthrow and death the people 
of the country, who in religion were Zoroastrians, qr, 
popularly, fire worshippers, were commanded to give 
up their own religion and adopt that of the Moham¬ 
medans. 
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The bulk of tlie people of Persia, afraid ’of the 
swords of the Moslems, agreed to the change of 
religion ; but others, having the courage of tlieir con¬ 
victions, refused thus to demean themselves, and 
preferred death or banishment. Many were slain, but 
a few escaped and retired to desiu't places aud bleak 
mountains in Korasan, where, for a while, some say 
for many years, they were left in peace. 

Eventually, however, the power,of the Moslem 
arms extended to Korasan, and the hunted Persians 
fled to the island of Hormuz in the Persian Gulf, 
wherh again theV were unmolesicd for a season. 
After fifteen years, however, the Moslems were once 
more, upon the track of the fugitives, and this time 
with the determination to exterminate them. The 
enemy were balked of their prey, howeveu’, for on* 
arrival at Hormuz they found the forlorn band of 
jiersecuted fire worshijipers had flown, and were be¬ 
yond the reach of pursuit. 

Like the Pilgrim Fathers of later days, the Persians 
had taken to the sea, resolved to cross the wcean and 
found a new home for themselves in a far country. 
Sailing eastward they stayed for a lime on dn island 
called Dir, but soon they moved on and on, and after 
narrowly escaping shipwreck they landed at a spot 
called Sanjan on the coast of Guzerat in India. Thus 
did the faithful few •amongst the Persians forsake 
country, friends, and worldly possessions, in preference 
to giving up their faith in the religion of their fore¬ 
fathers I What exactly that religion was we shall see 
in a moment. 

Having lauded at Saryan the exiles, a mer^ handful 
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of people, sent a deputation to wait upon J&do Rana, 
the Hindu prince of the country, to ask for permission 
to settle in the land. 'I’liis prince seemed disposed to be 
friendly, but he requested, ere replying to the entreaty, 
to be made acquainted witli the religious creed of the 
strangers. The answer the Persians, or as we may 
now call tliem the Parsecs, made was as follow^s :— 

“ Thiar, 0 il/ustrious prince, what we relate of our 
faith. Be not afraid of us. No evil will befall tliee 
from our arrival her<>. We will be friends to all in 
Hindustan. Know for certainty .that we worship the 
god Ye/-dun. On account of our ftiith have wfe fled 
from the unbelievers. We have abandoned all our 
possessions. Wc have encountered difficulties in a 
long journey. House and land and possessions we 
' have at once abandoned. We are the poor descendants 
of Jamshid. We reverence the moon and the sun. 
Three other things we hold in estimation—viz., the 
cow, water, and Arc. Wc worship fire and water, 
also the cow, the sun, and moon, W’hatever God has 
created i« the w'orld we pray to.” 

The Prince of Sanjan was satisfied with the account 
the Pafsees gave of themselves, and expressed his 
willingness to let them stay in his dominions, and 
to afford them protection, on certain conditions. The 
conditions were four in number. First, the refugees 
must give up their own language, and for the future 
speak Guzerati, the language of the land of their 
adoption. Secondly, their women must exchange their 
own peculiar dress for the garment of the country. 
Thirdly, the men must forego the use of military arms 
and arprour, and become peaceful citizens. And 
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fourthly, the marriage ceremony among them must be 
celebrated at night and not by da^dight. 

• The Parsees after a little consideration agreed to 
these terms, and they were then, in the year 717 , 
allowed to settle in the country ; and in India they 
have remained ever since, and, as I have already said, 
they haVfe grown into a prosperous if not a very large 
community. 

It may be asked, did the Parsees kgsp their part of 
the agreement ? Practically they did, though not to 
such an extent in some particulars as to lose their 
individuality or nationality amongst their new friends 
the Hindus. With respect to tlni language, the Parsees 
only retain their old Persian dialect in the exercises 
of religion. *For general conversation in ])ublic, and 
even amongst themselves in j)rivate, they invariably 
speak Gnzerati, and seem to liave as much aifection 
for it as the natives themselves. 

With respect to dress, a Parsee lady wears a mri 
like her Hindu sisters, only the upper part of the 
garment, instead of passing from the right waist 
diagonally over the chest to the left shoulder, is carried 
up the left side over the head and brought from the 
right shoulder to be tucked under the left waist. 
Moreover, a Parsec lady has a relic of ancient Persia 
round her head in the form of a white handkerchief, 
and this distinguishes her from a Hindu Itidy. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, referring to this peculiar custom, 
says: “ It is incumbent on Parsee ladies to wear a 
■ rather ugly white band drawn tightly over the crown 
and brows; and this remnant of the early times has 
resisted even the new taste for silk stockings, satin 
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and so the white headband is pushed farther and 
farther back, until it threatens to disappear altogetJier 
under the silk sari of violet or rose, sea-green, or 
sapphire, drawn so coquettishly over the head.’’ 

With respect to the agreement not to wear armour 
or to bear anns the Parsees have kept to it more or 
less strictly all along. In times of extreme peril, now 
and again, they have fought in their own defence ; but 
at the present day they are an eminently [leaceable 
people, and never follow tin; trade of war. 

it is said that whea the Parsees first gave up (heir 
armour, they symbolised it by a thin muslin sliirt which 
they wear next the skin and which is called a satlat o. 
As thi^ garment is worn by men and women alike, 
however, thd foregoing exjdanation of its origin can 
scarcely be correct. No one, not even the Parsees 
themselves, seem to know why it is worn. 

The Parsees, like the Hindus, have the investiture 
of the sacred thread. The thread of the‘Parsees is 
more like a cord, as it consists of seventy-i.wo threads, 
and instead of being worn over the shoulders iff is used 
as a girdle round the waist. The knot by which it is 
tied is undone daily, and a prayer is repeated over it 
when it is re-tied. Ladies as well as gentlemen wear 
this sacred thread, which is supposed to preserve both 
body and soul from the power of the evil spirit, 
Ahriman, who is repr«sented in the Parsee faith as 
♦antagonistic to the good spirit Ormuzd. 

The name fire worshippers has been given to the 
Parsees on acct)nnt of their extreme veneration for the 
sun and for fire. There are some who say that this 
strange people actually worship fire, and perhaps some 
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of the* ignorant and mort* superstitious amongst them 
do ; but the majority do not, but simply venerate fire 
*aB the representation of Him who is the Eternal 
Light. 

“ God, according to the Parsees, is the embodiment 
of glory, effulgence, and light; and a Parsee engaged 
in prayer is directed to stand before tire, or tvith face 
to the sun, a8*proper symbols of the Almighty. Fire 
is the beat and .noblest representative of the Divinity 
in its brightness, axdivity, purity, and incorruptibility ; 
while the sun is tlie best and ^ost useful of God’s 
(ireation.” The Parsees, in short, \vould say with the 
Psalmist, “ The Lord God is a sun and a shield : tlie 
Lord will give grace and glory: no good thing will 
He withliold from them that walk uprightly. 0 
Lord of Hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in 
Thee.” 

Though the Parsees cannot be said as a body 
actually to worship tire, yet they appear to do so, 
and hence are called fire worshippers. They have 
what are called fire temples in which to perform their 
religious ceremonies. These are small, unpretentious 
'‘buildiu'gs, and each temple contains an ajtar on which 
is found a poitiou of the “ holy fire,” which is said to 
have come down from heaven originally, and which 
is designed to be a perj)etual reminder to the faithful 
of the Eternal Light, even God Himself. 

The tire, which is called Bahram, is never allowed i 
to die out in Parsee temples, but is fed day and 
night by the priests, who are in constant attendance. 
The worshippers gather round it reverently at the 
time of^ service, though they take care not to approach 
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very near it. Evefr the priests approach it only with 
a half mask over the face, lest their breath should 
defile it, and never touch it with their hands, but with 
sacred utensils. 

Offerings are made to the fire as the representative 
of God—oft'eriugs of flesh, milk, butter, and homa. 
twigs, and as these things are oft'ered in sacrifice by 
the priests, the people signify their approval with 
bowed heads. Prayer and the reading of a lesson 
from the Parsee scriptures follow. Then the priests 
chant the praises of.Ormuzd, pour out a libation of 
homa juice to the ’sacred fire, perform other i-eligions 
ceremonies, and finally conclude with prayer, especially 
for kjpgs and all in places of authority and power, 
that righteofisness may be done throughout the earth, 
and that peace may everywhere prevail. Thus the 
service in a fire temple seems to be a strange mixture 
of truth and superstition, of sense and of nonsense. 
No stranger is allowed to enter at any time within the 
doors of a Parsee temple. It would be unpardonable 
profanity so to do. 

The Parsees are considered a very uprig ht if a rather 
peculiar people. They have the very fiigliest cftaracteif 
for honesty, industry, peacefulness, intelligence, and 
benevolence. Truthfulness is a heritage of the race. 
The very children amongst the Parsees are taught that 
to tell a lie is a most shameful thing, grieving to God, 
and disastrous to man. It is believed that “ he that 
speaketh lies shall perish little by little.” The Evil 
Spirit Ahriman is called “ the liar of liars,” and young 
people are exhorted to beware of becoming like him. 

The Parsees arp an enlightened pcojde, apd have 
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been foremost amongst the races- of India in taking 
advantage of European education for the benefit of 
their children, both boys and girls. Sir Edwin Arnold, 
in his “ India Revisited,” says: “ When in Bombay 
we visited a large school for Parsee girls, where some 

• one hundred and fifty of the Zoroastrian maidens of 
all sizes and ages were learning wisdom of the modern 
sort, the little ones with black tresses flowing from 
beneath embrokiered caps, the older girls in the mri, 
the pretty, bright cAoli, and the skirt. They sang for 
me, aud proudly exhibited their achievements in 
sewing, knitting, and crochet-work.” 

The same writer in the same book gives an interest¬ 
ing account of a musical afternoon at which fee was 
present, given in a large house on Malabar Hill by 
a Parsee gentleman, Mr. Kabraji. Let me (piote the 
passage as. throwing light on the home life of the 

• modern Parsees. It runs :— 

“ Here there were assembled in a really magnificent 
pillared hall, paved with white and blue marble, some 
eighty or a hundrcil of the leading members of Parsee, 
Hindu, aud Mohammedan society, including at least 
forty native ladies. Sir Frederick Roberts, Mr. Ilbert, 
Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Justice Birdwood, and 
a number of English residents, mingled with the 
large native party on perfectly easy and ecpral grounds, 
but no London drawing-room could have presented a 
scene so bright in colour and character. 

“ The Parsee and Hindu ladies—many of them 
personally most charming in appearance, and all 
gentle and graceful in demeanour—-wore lovely dresses 
of every conceivable hue, rose-colour, amlier, purple. 
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silver, gold, aznre, white, green, crimson. A Qnzerati 
girl, in red and gold, sang the ‘Last Rose of Summer’ 
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with notable skill to the piano played by her sister; 
and then a ring of Parsee maidens, in flowing silk 
robes, aifd dark glossy ^tresses, chanted a ‘ song-circle,’ 
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softly .singing in choras, and beating time with their 
hands, while they moved round and round in a 
rhythmical ring of singular grace. 

“The music ended with ‘God save the Queen,’ 
quite accurately sung by a number of these Indian 
maidens in native words ; and after refreshments had 
been handed round, chaplets of flowers and little balls 
of rosebuds aaid the fragrant champa buds were 
distributed, and the well-pleased company separated 
‘ by the light of ihnnmerable oil lamps set among the 
shrubs and trees of the compound. 

“ Assuredly such a gathering is a^ great and signal 
token of the increasing friendship arising between the 
various races of ^ India; nor could anything be 
calculated more to impress and gratify a fresh 
observer coming back, after many years, to modern 
Bombay.” Truly, in the East as elsewhere, “the old 
order changeth, giving place to new,” and the Parsees 
are an important factor in bringing about the change. 

Commenting on the changes wrought of late years 
in the Parsee community. Dr. Mitra, in a lecture given 
in Calcutta, said : “ At the beginning of this century 
the Parsee at home differed very little from his Hindu 
fellow-subjects. The furniture of his house was the 
same, and he enjoyed life squatting on cushions and 
carpets like the Hindus. His victuals consisted of 
rice, home-made unleavened breqd, kid, mutton, and 
vegetables dressed exactly in the sathe way as Hindu 
dishes are. He ate from plates of silver or bronze or 
brass, according to circumstances, as did the Hindus ; 
and his lady sat apart and took her meals separately 
from the male members of the family. 
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“ Amongst the higher and middle classes of the 
people of Bombay these customs have been entirely 
given up. In no respectable Parsee honse are the old 
farak and takia to be met with ; chairs and couches 
have entirely sel them aside. Metal plates have, 
made room for glass and china ; the meal is now 
served*on English tables, and t<!a, leavened bread, and 
pastry figure thereon. 

“At ordinary meals the rice and curry still hold 
thSir ground, and on ceremonial oiicasions English 
dishes are generally eschewed. The restriction about 
the lady of a family dining with her male relations has 
also been to a great extent set aside. Mrs. Bomanji 
sits at the head of the table, and- distributes tea just 
in tlie same way as does Mrs. .Tones, Brown, or 
Robinson. Her presence, too, serves in a great 
measure to improve the decorum and tone of conversa¬ 
tion at table.” It has to be said, however, that as a 
lule Parsees will not invite indiviilna.l;3 of another 
religion or nationality to dine with them, having not 
yet seen their way to break through .all caste 
distinctions. 

Parsees are fond of active exercise, and in this they 
differ from Hindus and Mohammedans, who love to 
take life easily even in their play. A Parsee boy may 
not always be the dux of his class at school, but he is 
always leader in tho playground. Parsees play both 
cricket and football with considerable energy and 
skill; and all manly games are their delight. Con¬ 
sequently in physique this race is the superior of 
other Indian races. 

NotwiChstandmg tfapir general intelligence and 
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good sefise, the Parsees display surprising superstition 
in one direction. They have absolute faith in the 
exploded science of astrology. “ They will do nothing 
without consnlting the stars, their conjunctions and 
their oppositions. They rarely start on a journey 
without being satisfied that no adverse star stands in 
the way, and no marriage can be solemnised ’among 
them without a careful scrutiny of the relative position 
and disijosition o^the heavenly bodies.” They believe 
also in lucky and unlucky days, and kindred super¬ 
stitions, just like the rest of Easterns. 

The religions book of the Parsecs is called the 
Zend-Avesta. It is a poor production, cliiefiy taken 
up with remarks about nncleauness and the evils 
wliich result therefrom. The Parsecs say that at one 
time their forefathers Lad a very voluminous sacred 
book, which, gave instructions to men concerning good 
itctions, which ex 2 )lained religious duties, and the way 
to obtain j)acadise, which gave a full account of the 
Spirit of Goo<l and the Sjjirit of Evil, and of the 
angeds in ■heaven, and countless other matters. 

However, that old book lias been lost; and of the 
jiVesent book, t]ie‘Zeud-Avcsta, the liev. John Milne, 
M.A., in his St. Giles’ lecture on the subject, says; 
“ When it was discovered to the learned of Europe in 
tlie middle of the last century, its uncommon stupidity 
led half of its critics to pronouBfce it a forgery. Its 
oldest morsels are the most spiritual; the newer parts 
view religion through the eyes of priests, scribes, and 
pharisees. No great religion has left* so poor a 
record.” 

In writing of the Parsees one remarkable custom 
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of theirs cannot be overlooked, as it differs *80 much 
from anything that exists amongst any other race. 
The custom I refer to is the manner in which llie 
dead amongst tj^em are disposed of. It might be 
thought that fire worshippers would burn their dead 
like the Hindus, but no I fire is considiued too sacrpd 
a thiSg to be profaned by a dead body. The earth 
also must not be contaminated by a %ody from which 
the soul has departed. ^ 

As, then, the Parsecs, owing to their religious 
scruples, can neitlnir burn nor bury tlieir dead, they 
have recourse to “ exposing” tliem on wliat are called 
Towers of Silence. I visitiMl some of these toAvers 
wh^n in Bombay, and witnessed tlie funeral of a little 
girl. Visitors are only allowed within a certain dis¬ 
tance of the towers, but I was near enough to see sfll 
that passed. 

The finest tower at Bombay is over ninety feet in 
height, and has a circular inside plaMbrm of tliree 
hundred feet, with a central well about a hundred and 
fifty feet in circumference. The circular ^)latf()rm at 
the top of the tower is entirely paved with large stone 
slabs, well cemented, and divided into three rowsTor 
the reception of the dead bodi(>8 of males, females, and 
children respectively. The bodies are taken in by 
priests dedicated for life to the Towers of Silence. 

At the funeral 'I witnessed there were very few 
mourners; but the few there were walked behind the 
bier in pairs, each couple joined hand in hand by 
holding a white handkerchief between them, in token 
of sympathetic grief. The bier was made of iron, and 
was carried by» the priests. As the procession drew 
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close to ‘the tower it stoppeil, and the mourners then 
turned back, while the ^priests carried the body of the 
departed child within the gloomy edifice, up the stair¬ 
case to the top of the building, wherq they “ exposed ” 
.it in the children’s portion. 

. It was an extraordinary sight, and a sad one for 
mourners and spectators. Vultures and other birds 
of prey were hovering round, and when the priests 
jvithdrew they alighted upon the exposed body, and 
within an lionr or so, I was told, nothing would be 
left but bones, which, when perfectly dried up by 
atmospheric influences and the powerful heat of the 
tropical sun, would be thrown down the central well, 
where they would gradually crumble to dust. Xhns 
do the Parsees dispose of their dead. 

• What a romantic history the Parsees have! How 
extraordinary- some of their customs are I It is sur¬ 
prising to think of their preserving their individuality 
through all the centuries since they landed on the 
shores of India; and to all appearance they seem 
destined to'remain “ a peculiar people ” for generations 
to come. 

It is very seldom indeed that a Parsee becomes a 
Ohristian. Yet there are one or two notable instances. 
The Rev. Sorabji Kharsadji, now a member of the 
Church Missionary .Society at Poona, was brought up 
in a strict Parsee home. Howe^'er, .while pursuing 
his studies, he was led to read the Bible, and the old, 
old story of Jesus and His love laid hold upon his 
affections. 

Terrible was the wrath of the young man’s friends 
when he duclarefl himself to be* a Christian. He was 
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imprisoned ^nd cruelly treated, but all in vain; for 
nothing could shake his faith in Christ or his deter¬ 
mination to join himself opeitly to a Christian com¬ 
munity. As a last resort bis relations placied him iii 
au oarless and niQderless boat of the flimsiest descrip¬ 
tion, and left him out on the open sea, hoping lie would 
be drowned. He reached land, however, and obtaine'd 
the protection of the Governuicut uuj!!l he joined tlie 
Church Missionary Society, when Ids father disinheriteil 
him, and his mother died of a broken heart. 

Tlie young convert was beside himself with grief 
at the sad torn of events; but with a still greatiu’ and 
nobler man he could only say, “ Here 1. stand : 1 can 
do no other.” He felt that, “ f^o man having put his 
hanS to the plough and looking back is tit for the 
kingdom of God.” In due time the young man 
ordained to the Christian ministry, and to-day the 
Rev. Sorabji Kharsadji is ii [lillar of strength to the 
native Christian Church of India. 

Thus from all religions Christ our Lord ij gradually 
winning true and devoted followers. We must work 
and pray for the speedy fulfilment of the .prophetic 
saying, “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Me.” 
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noTjsErroLD 4 ni> other ejests. 

all countries there are certain honSehjai 
pests which are more or kas of a trouble 
grief to housewives, and an amusement, if noi 
a terror, to children and young people; but perhaps 
India carries off the palm for the-numbW of such 
pests, and for the discomforts they cause. 

In attempting to describe these-minor drawbacks 
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of life in Ind^a, it is difficnlt to know where to.h(‘giii ; 
but it may n^ be amiss to mention tliat the common 
fiea is as prominent as any other enemy of mankind, 
and worthy of a forward placi!. Tins little torment 
seems to be ubiquitous, for wlierever iu the world yon 
go, you are sure to make his acqnaintauee, or, perliaps 
more cgrrectly, he is sure to make yours. And wln-re 
yon would find one in England yon will mciet with 
fifty in India. 

I remember on one occasion seeing my W'ife’s white 
dress, when we were travelling, quite black with a 
little army of (Was, tlmt s[)rang uj) suddi'uly and 
unexpectedly from the floor of a room which we had 
just entered. The contingent that attackesl me I did 
not s^je, but I felt them. lias any hoy dr girl reading 
this book ever slept or attempted to sleep in a house, 
fairly swarming with fleas ? It is a daring cuterpi-ise, 
and recpiircH courage and patience—especially paticuice. 
As#somc i)oet has said : — 

No sleep till mom, when flesh and hunger meet.” 

In large cities in India and in Enroi)ean*houses it 
is possible, excejft in times of e])idemics of flojis, when 
they come by millions, to keep this plague fairly wofi 
M^and by the liberal use of ke/oseue oil and carbolic 
but in country places, and when you are travel- 
^B^'ou must just hear the infliction as philosophically 
B^ossible. It niigift be worse. 

Closely allied to the flea in popular fancy is the //»</, 
and India has produced a few splendid varieties of 
this unclean creature. I suppose "my young readers 
have feearfl of the old lady who was desirous ol' going 
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with her family to a seaside resort in England, anc 
who, in looking down the advertisement columns oi 
her daily paper, came dcross a likely notice which con= 
eluded thus: “ N.B.—Terms moderate.” “ My dear,’ 
said the old lady to her eldest (Slighter who wat 
standing by, “ here is just the thing for us, ‘ N.B. 
—no bugs—and ‘ terms moderate.’ ” 

“ N.B.” rendered in the same way could not be sail 
of a J)dk bungalow or travellers’ rest I once enterec 
at Gya in Northern India. My presence in the district 
arose from a desire to visit the celebrated Buddhist 
temple not far away. A kind and •paternal Govern 
ment has provided travellers with a bungalow ir 
which to abide for a day or two, as there are no hoteh 
within fifty miles. 

A travellers’ rest in India is a very primitive dwell 
ing-hoiise of one or two small rooms, with a bedsteai 
in a corner, a table in the centre of the floor, a chaii 
or two, and a man in charge to cook for you and wail 
upon you. When I entered the bungalow at Gya, my 
first duty was to inspect the bedstead, with the result 
that I discovered an interesting colony of very fine 
bugs arranged in a solid mass, five or six layers deep 
all round the woodwork. I. did not take the trouble 
to count the colony, bift at a rough guess I should say 
there would be not less than five thousand of the dark 
creatures. 1 stayed there three flights, and slept, or- 
the whole, very peacefully; but it was bn the table, and 
not on the bed. 

India has a speciality in bugs which is. called thf 
“flying-bug,” and one passing through a room ie 
enough to take away the appetite of a party of hungry 
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people, owing to the unpleasant odour tlia.i is left 
behind. Bishop Heber, in his travels up the Ganges by 
boat, was greatly troubled by these pests. AVritiug*!!! 
his Diary on Juije lOtli, 1S24, he says : ‘‘ One of the 
greatest plagues we have as yet met with in this 
journey is that of the winged hugs, in shape, size, 
and sc’ent, with the additional faculty of Hying, they 
resemble the ‘grabbatic’ genus, too well known in 
England. The night of our lying, off Barrackpore 
they were very troublesome ; but wlieu we ■ were off' 
the Baja’s palace ‘they came out in hundreds and 
thousands from bvcry bush and nv(!r)' heap of ruins, 
and so filled our cabins as to make them barely endur¬ 
able.” The wonder is that the good Bishop was able 
to endure the affliction at all. 

Hapfiily bugs will not stay in chian houses or witlf 
clean people, so the remedy is sim[dc in European 
homes in India. 

Cockroaches, however, which are almost as plentiful 
as bugs, are no respecters of persons, and are found 
in European and native houses alike. Tliese cock¬ 
roaches, which are nearly two inches in length, love 
darkness rather than light, and not altogethefr becanib 
their deeds are evil, for I believe they are fairly useful 
in clearing away odds and ends that even the best of 
servants will sometimes leave in unwatched corners. 
Personally, I have n<J dislike to cockroaches as long as 
they are content to work in the dark ; but now and 
again the lamp-light attracts them, and, using their 
wings, they fly up into the drawing-room, and give 
one the horrors by alighting on the nape of one’s neck. 

Ladies, for some ungx^dained reason, stand greatly 
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in dread of cockroaches, almost as much so as of mice. 
I have known children, however, jday with them, and 
torn tliom over on their hacks, with great glee. I 
have heard that cockroaches som^etiraes take the 
-place of raisins in puddings, but 1 cannot remember 
eating any. 

A more serious pest is the emtipede, whi(di' fortu¬ 
nately is very rarely seen in houses, tliongh now and 
again I have killed one both in 
batliroom and bedroom. The 
common species is two or three 
inches in length"; but sometimes 
a variety is found about seven 
inches in lengtli and half an inch 
thick. A nasty-looking m-eature 
fs a centipede, with its hundred litth; legs as sharp as 
needles. 

I know a lady who trod on a centipede one morning 
with her bare-foot, and in a second the vicious creature 
had nearly buried itself in her flesh, and a heated iron 
had to be 'applied before it could be induced to rela.x 
its hold. The place was very much inflamed, and had 
t(Tbe poulticed, and it was weeks before the foot could 
be freely used again for walking. It is well never to 
walk about the house with bare feet in India, though 
of course the servants do, and they seldom come to 
any harm through the practice. '• 

Miisquitoes are a perpetual pest in India, and 
nowhere are they worse than in the city of t'alcutta, 
especially in the rainy season, when the country around 
is a perfect swamp, and malaria is in the air. A 
musquito ,is a very small, insignificant-looking insect, 
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but. it luukcs its preseuco felt both by night ‘and day. 
Its bites are sharp and paiiitnl, and make the skin 
very irritable, so that it is almost impossible to keep 
from scratching ^ and yet it is extremely foolish to flo 
so, for scratching nsnally makes matters worse. If a» 
bite is bravely borne, and judiciously let alone, pr<u- 
bably’the pain will soon pass away^ but scrattdiing 
increases the irritation, and wliat was merely a sjteck 
becomes a big sore. 

Miisqnitoes trouble young people as much or mon* 
than adults. 1 remember wlieu visiting the General 
Hospital one Thftrsday to have achat with tlie patients, 
I came to a bed on which a sailor-boy lay in ])ain. 
His^face was pitted as if with small-])ox, and 1 asked 
him if hd was recovering from that disease. “ No, 
sir,” h*e said, “ the, marks are only musiiuito bites.*’ 
It was a revelation to me that the little [lesls could 
do such mischief. Sailors in the liarbour at Galcutta 
suffer much from musipiitoes which swarm on the river. 
The poor lad had been driven into a feverish state by 
the constant torment, and was in the liospital to 
recruit. From that day I understood how it was that 
the musquito had earned for itself the name of “ tfiat 
villain musquito 1 ” 

Europeans in India very often have fine gauue 
curtains to cover their beds at night to protect them 
from the comn^on hnemy. Sir Edwin Arnold, in his 
“ India jlevisited,” commenting on this custom, 
humorously says : “ Woe to the careless or too sleepy 
traveller who has enclosed a mnsquito within bis pro¬ 
tecting curtains before seeking repose! The crafty 
enemy waits pj^tiently. until its victini sints into the 
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first sliimiier, then it searches keenly for the un¬ 
guarded portions which may present themselves, and 
silently stings and sucks. 

“ Every minute the hum of its insulting little 
itrumpet is heard, preluding a new approach, and 
secnns to sound like a fiendish mock as the sufferer 
heats his face and arms in vain endeavours to siay the 
minute assailant. A violent blow upon one’s own 
. nose is merely fo’lowed by a new reveillee from the 
musqnito’s horn, and it is useless to lie still and let 
the foe have his wicked will. You wake from brief 
and feverish slumbers to find yourself spotted all over ; 
while the assassin, gorged and somnolent, is seen 
taking his ill-earned rest upon the curtains ; and 
when, yielding to a spirit of uncontrollable revenge, 
jon immolate him by a crafty stroke, that tinj speck 
of blood which he exudes in dying has cost yon more 
philosophic calm than twenty-four hours of peace can 
restore.” 

There are a few negroes in Calcutta, chiefly con¬ 
nected with the shipping of the port. A story is told 
of one of them, a mere boy, a captain’s servant, which 
is characteristic of the smartness of the race. The 
captain, who unfortunately often indulged too freely 
in strong drink, had a remarkably fiery nose, and one 
day his servant noticed while his master was lying 
back in his chair asleep that a musquito hovered 
about his face, and at last deliberately alighted on 
his nose, from which, however, it immediately flew 
away again as if in astonishment and fear. “Ah!” 
exclaimed the young negro, highly delighted, “me 
glad to see, you burn your foot 1 ” 
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Many preventives have been suggested in connection 
with the musquito pest, and synougst the rest worm¬ 
wood leaves, which it is ass(!rted, if rubbed over the 
face ami hands,,will keep the troublesome insoets 
away. Perhaps so ! 

A more certain remedy, however, would be the wide 
cultivation in India of a plant (ialled Drosftm dicho- 
tama, or the mns((uito-catclier. This ptant grows about 
one foot high, and has narrow, shaiq* leaves, wiiich are • 
densely covered with fine hairs, eacli of which is 
coated with a bright gummy substance. Mpsquitoes 
seem to be fascinated by this plant, and if one is 
placed in a room they will gather round it, and 
eve 4 tually alight on it in swarms. 

It is most interesting to watch tlie method by which 
this curious plant secures its prey. It. is a genninS 
case of “ the biter bitten.” “ Immexliately tln^ 
musquito alights on the leaf, it may be that only one 
out of its six legs will stich to the sweer substance at 
the extremity of tlie hairs, but in struggling to free 
itself the insect invariably touches with fts legs or 
wings the contiguous hairs, and is immediately fixed. 
The hairs meanwhile are not idle ; being* sensitive 
they slowly but surely Curl round and draw their 
victim into the very centre of the leaf, thus bringing 
it into (lontact with the very short hairs, which are 
placed there in ordei’to facilitate the process of suck¬ 
ing the life-blood from the body.” Unfortunately 
this musqnito-catching plant is difficult to <5ultivate, 
as it thrives but indifferently; otherwise what a boon 
and blessing it wonld be to the human race I 

Another household pest is the lizard, vjhich may 
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he seen on the walls and ceilings of every house in 
India. I scarcely thinjs the lizard should be regarded 
as a pest, for he is a very useful little creature, and 
gentle and harmless. Yet most ’adies and young 
people feel afraid of lizards, aud try to clear them out 
of the house ; chiefly, I suppose, because you can never 
be sure that on^ of the cold, clammy little things will 
not fall from the ceiling on to your face, or down the 
back of your neck. 

Liz.ard.s are useful in one respect, because they 



LIZABD. 

delight in flies and mnsq^uitoes for food, and spend 
their whole time in catching and eating them. It 
is a remarkable sight to watch a lizard stalking a 
musquito, on the wall or the* ceiling. The insect 
may be five or six yards away, but the lizard can see 
it ; and slowly, very slowlv aud cautiously, draws 
nearer and nearer to it, until at last, when within a 
font or so of its prey, it will dart forward like lightning, 
and the musqnito disappears down the capaciions throat 
of the lizard, and is no more seen or felt by human 
beings. 

On my study table in Calcutta a lizard was con¬ 
stantly to be seen, as tame as could be, and I let it 
have a drawer for a home. I have heard of a gentle¬ 
man who ^became quite attached to two lizards, and 
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invariably carried them abont with him in *iiis coat 
pockets, and would produce them sometimes in juvenile 
society, much to the deli<>-ht of some and the teuTor 
of others—the latjier chiefly beinj^ girls. 

Mohammedans, strange to say, hate lizards, from, 
a silly belief that they hang their heads in aiiinici;y 
of the* attitude of reverent Moslems at j)raycr. A 
Mohammedan calls lizards “ evil thuigs,” and will 
kill them without the slightest coiipunction, though, 
of other pests, as a role, he will take no special notice. 

I must confess to having a partiality for lizards, and 
I could never bea*r to see them needlessly <listnrhed. 

Sfiii/ers, however, I detested. I do not mind a little 
En^ish spider that can be swiipt down and turned ont 
of doors without any trouble ; but a gigajitic Indian 
spider,'sprawling over the table or running along thft 
floor or the ceiling, is enough to make one's flesh cn'ep. 
The worst spiders are called Balot-k Mukni, and are 
black and hairy. Another kind not ipiite as large is 
red and white, and hairy. These cKjatnres when 
driven into a corner will, if they have a chance, turn 
and bite, and a nasty mark they can make, too, which 
if not attended to at once will cause a painful swelling 
whicli will last for two.or three days. Beware of 
spiders ! 

Bishop Heher seems to have made thi; acquaintance 
of all Indian pestfj, and of course he, includes the 
spider in his list. I notice an entry in his Diary on 
SeptembePT 18th, 1824, as follows : “ Within these few 
days all the vermin part of Noah’s household seems to 
have taken a fancy to my little ark. To the scorpions, 
the cockroaches, the ants, and the snake, w(M'e added 
this morning two of the largest 8})idws I*ever saw, 
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and snc'h as I regretted afterwards I did not preserve 
in spirits. In a bottle they would have made monsters 
fit for the shelf of any conjurer in Christendom.” 

The Bishop mentions scorpionSf^ and truly these 
creatures well deserve the name of pests. There are 
ijot many of them in the cities of the plains in India, 
hut in the Northern Provinces they abound. ' I have 
a scorpion, which I caught and i)ottled, and have on 
exhibition in my museum, and I never look at it without 
thinking what a dangerous customer it was when alive. 



SCORPION, NATUBAI. SIZE. 


A scor|)ion is not unlike a lobster on a small scale. 
The clawit are not the worst part of it, however—the 
sting is in the tail, wliich is usually carried curled 
elver the' back. Scorpions feed on beetles, and other 
insects; and after seizing'them, pierce them with 
the sting before eating them. They also eat the eggs 
of spiders. They lurk under stones, and in holes and 
crevices, but come forth to seek' thejr prey, running 
with great activity. When alarmed or irritated they 
show great fierceness, evidently aware of the power of 
their sting, which they move about in all directions as 
if threatening an adversary. 

Scorpiops ar^ universally disliked, and riot a little 
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dreaded, being apt to get into houses and iti shoes 
and boots and hats, so that accidents are v(m'v fVef(iient 
in places where they abonnd. ^’lie sting of a sc()r|>ion 
is seldom fatal, but is very painful, and is attended 
with much sickness and constitutional derangement, 
nor do the effects soon cen.se. The best remedy is 
ammoirta internally administered, and also applied 
externally. * 

Miss C. F. (lordon Onmming, in her book entitled 
“In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains,” tells a 
strange story of the cure of a woman who liad been 
bitten by a scorpion. The tale runs thus : “ One day 
when we were sitting under a great tree a poor woman 
came past, half carried by her son. She was writhing 
in agony, having been bitten in the foot by a scorpion. 
When tny moonsln^e, or teacher, heard what was thff 
matter, he at once knelt down on the ground, muttering 
prayers, and then taking up a handful of dust he 
therewith rubbed the wound. The wonvvn, who had 
sunk down, almost in a convulsion, slowly came to 
herself, and in a few minutes arose, blessed him, and 
walked away, scarcely needing any snji]K)rt. We 
asked him what he had really done to hei*, and ht; 
declared that he had only prayed for her and then 
touched her foot.” It must Have been a prayer of 
faith, for it cured the wound. 

The industrious little creature the red ant is very 
often a pest in India. It is impossible to ktiep these 
ants out oT the house, and they are usually to b(! found 
just where you do not want them—^in the store-room, 
having a fine time amongst the provisions. They 
seem to be specially fynd of sweet things. 
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I remember when drinking my first cup of tea in 
India—it was in Madras —noticing some little things 
floating on the top. I asked my host what they were, 
and he said, “ Oh, nothing, only ^nts ; they will be 
after the sugar.” I began to lift them out of the cup 
.with my spoon, but wa.s laughed at for my pains, 
a.nd assured that before I had been long ih India 
I would not liesitate to swallow any number of ants. 
The prediction was not fulfilled, however, for I never 
got over my objection to the mixture. Ants are well 
enough out of doors attending to their multitudinous 
duties, but they are decidedly in the way in a cup of 
tea. 1 cannot say that I like them any better in jam 
either, and they are very fond of jam. 

What thieves the red and black ants are! Honse- 
' holders have to watch their possessions very tiarefnlly, 
or the ants will make serious depredations, especially 
in the granary; and the cunning of the little 
creatures is marvellous. The Rev. J. Eweu of 
Benares, in his book on India, says:— 

“ On olie oc(!asion I had a small basketful of bajra, 
a small coars(' grain, on which poultry is fed, in a 
Voom coVcrcid with matting made of strips of bamboo 
interlaced. It was gradually disappearing, and I 
could not discover how it went. One night I entered 
the room without a light, to fetch a book I knew 
where to find. 1 was startled by the noise in what 
was an unoccupied room; it was like the far, faint 
march of an army. I hurried out to get a light, and 
on returning found the floor black with auts, each 
busy carrying off a grain. I stopped to watch their 
mode of, operations, and it .was certainly cleverly 
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planned. There were two parties. One wus ettgaged 
inside the basket. Their duty was to bring the grain 
to the top, and from there to drop it to tlie. ciirriefs 
on the floor. These picked it up and linrried it ott‘ 
to their nest. Iri tliis way they could empty the 
basket in a very few tlaya.” 

Ked itnts are held in great reverence by the Hindus, 
who may constantly be obsiu'ved seaifliing for ants’ 
nests, near which they will place a juiall (|naiitity of 
sugar, or some coarsely ground flour. The idea is, 
wherever red ants cojonise, |iros]»erity is sure to follow 
in the homes of human beings. All the same, suits, 
both red and black, are a pest in the household. 

And it'//ite ants, which are about tin- size of a grain 
of rice, are*a thousand times worse, for they can do as 
much nfischief in an hour a.s would lakt; a man a, 
week to redeem. These ilepredators (hi not attack 
provisions, but have a ttiste Cor millinery and ladies’ 
finery in general. They do not object eitjier to a suit 
of clothes. They are partial also to furniture, and the 
beams of houses. Books, too, seem to agree with tlieir 
digestive organs. Only give them a fair field in a 
house, and they can do wonders in the destrn«tive lin-> 
in a very short time. 

White ants work in the daClf. They cannot bear 
the light, and if they hawe to cross an open space tliey 
form for themselves along the wall or ceiling tunnels 
of hard mortar in which they hide, fortunately thus 
they betray their presence. However, much mischief 
is usually done before they are discovered. It is 
surprising how they will eat a great beam to dust in 
the inside, which outwardly appears sound. 
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In the church of which I was pastor in Calcutta, 
we had all the beams tapped at regular intervals of 
time ; and every four years we incurred a very heavy 
expense in renewing beams which the ants had eaten. 
On one sad occasion a beam that had been overlooked 
cracked during service, and a little girl was so much 
injured by the falling delnis that she had to be carried 
to tlie infirmary; but she ultimately recovered, and 
was no worse for the accident. My pulpit, also, was 
more than once attacked, and had to be partially 
replaced. In private houses, in shops, and in public 
buildings the depredations df these little pests are 
indeed very serious in India. 

There are many other pests that might be referred 
to at considerable length, but I shall simply mention 
•some.of them in bringing this chapter to a clo’se. 

Frogs often hop into the house from the road or the 
garden, and their plaintive cry at night-time is dis¬ 
tressing, and their croaking is at all times objectionable. 
Bats at dusk make free to fly through the house. 
Quite a number evety evening came to eat nuts over 
my bed while hanging on to the ceiling. The nuts 
they got' from trees in the garden. Every morning 
the shells had to be removed from the top of the 
musquito curtain, which was the only protection 
between the bats and the bed. The little insects 
called silver fishes abound in all houses, and make sad 
havoc of clothing. 

At certain seasons of the year green flies would come 
into the house by tens of thousands, and try hard 
to get into the soup-tureen, and to interfere generally 
with the comfort of the evening meal. In the morning 
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there were lieaps of dead Hies oii the floor which liad 
to b(! shovelled out. 

Crows, too, and j^yiiof-fues were very anxious to 
make my acquaintance, and did not scruple to enter 
the house. Oh, those comical but wicked crows ! If 
anything bright was left lying about on a table, a 
smart erow would be sure b) notice it, and hop in and 
pick it up, and be oif again, ludbrt! you cAuld ex])Ostulate 
even in the mildest of tones, Oow!^ are fond of eggs, 
and when the egg-man came tliese thieves would be 
sure to be about, jind sometimes would succeed in 
making away with two or three treasures. It was 
a sight, to be sure, to se(! a (now with its liead on oin; 
side drawing nearer and nearer to a covcdod egg, and 
at last suddenly and fiercely sticking its bill into it. 
Occasionally tin* egg woidd fall just as tlje thief waa 
sailing out of the window with it, and then what an 
uj)roar there was over tlie lost tit-bit! 

But I must stop! Household • jies^ts make an 
attractive and almost endhiss subject for a returned 
Anglo-Indian to write about. And let not Any reader 
think that by these pests life is made unbearable in 
the East. Far from it 1 Use becomes second nature. 
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PAVRED FOOTPRINTS. 


of the most cnrioiis enstoms of the East is 
the worship of sacred footprints of gods and 
goddesses. As I travelled about India I often 
saw men, women and . children drawing near to with 
reverence, and bowing down in admiration before, 
footmarks on stone, which they believed to be impres¬ 
sions from the fiset of Siva, Vishnu, or Buddha, or 
some other so-called divinity or revered personage. 

The worship of -sacred footprints has arisen, I sup¬ 
pose, from other customs of the East connected with 
the feijt of human beings. The feet of kings and holy 
. . 9,6 
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arc spoken <)t’ in ]>i’efeveiu'e to tlie other purls 
of the body. Ilis Majesty tlie ex-kin^ of Riirinuh 
was always mentioned as the, ^golden feet." Thcd 
jmtting the feet upon tlie necks of fallen kings was a 
favourite way of trmmphing over foes. Wlien jieople 
are disputing, even at the iiresenf day, in India, siionld 
one be a little pressed and the other begin to exult, 
the former will say in anger, “ 1 will tA'snl uiion thy 
neck, and after that beat thee." A, low-caste man 
insulting one of a higher caste is sure to hear an 
onlooker say to the .otfendod individual, “ I’nt your 
foot on his neck.'^ 

1 call to mind a.lso on more than one occasion in luy 
house in (kilentta, when t have been grievusl with the 
conduct of servant, and In; has seen that 1 w'as 
angry with him, lie has cnuie hunihly into my jiresence, < 
and before 1 ({uuld stop him has thrown himself at, my 
feet, and attempted to ]dae(! one of my feet njum his 
neck as a sisrn of absoluti^ submission amt to a[)peast; 
my wrath. 

The idea between man and man in this liimiiliating 
custom is, that one is the inferior of the other --that 
one is the servant and slave of the otluu'. And the 
custom has been extendei^ to gods and godtlesses. 
Thus a worshipper will say in his (hjvotioiis, ** Truls 
the feet of Siva are upon my Ix'ad I ” 

Now I do not say that this iihai of total subjection 
when connected with God ’is a wrong one. It is, 

1 believe, a good thing tc» rccoguis^ the fact tjhat all 
things are under Gal’s feet —that heaven is His 
throne, and the earth His footstool.' Not that God 
is trampling upon ns as a wrathftd king who 1ms 

*7 
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conqiiered us, but rather that we are under His feet 
because He is all-powerful. To be under God’s feet 
‘should mean to us‘that we are subject to God as 
a child is subject to a kind and affectionate father. 
The position is, so to speak, one*^of humility but not 
of liumiliation. 

Tiie people of India, alas 1 have not confined them¬ 
selves to th# spiritual side of this subject, but have 
made for thenjselves foottnarks on stone in different 
parts of the country, which have in course of time 
come to be believed in by the ignorant as the actual 
footprints of their divinities, and ae such they are now 
commonly worshipped. Thus a helpful spiritual truth 
has been degraded into an idolatrous practice which is 
harmful to the souls of all who indulge in it. ‘ 

1 remember visiting a small sacred footprint temple 
at the corner of a bathing ghat on tlie banks of the 
Ganges close to Scandal Point at Monghyr. A Hindu 
priest, with whom walked a bright little boy, went 
with me to show me the temple, which was dedicated 
to Sita,«the good and beautiful wife of Rama. Look¬ 
ing inside I saw a footmark chiselled on stone. 

The .story goes that the goddess Sita, after bathing 
in tlio hot springs at Sita JKund, about six miles a!%fty, 
took one stride to the Ganges, and left her footprint 
on a stone, then took another stride and landed on a 
rock in the middle of the Ganges, about a mile away. 
There there is another footprint. A’Rishi, or holy man, 
dwelt on that rock, and Sita's errand waS to see him 
and talk with him. 

The priest in charge of the little temple at Scandal 
Point, which has been built over the footprint of Sita, 
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asserted that once a year, generally in the m(iuth of 
October, sweet music came from the tcouitle ; and that 
the general belief was that Sita,r3von now, at interval* 
visits the spot to gratify her faitliful worsliippers by 
giving them a foreftiste of the music of the blest. 1 
asked if the little boy was uinsical, and the priest 
answeretj, “ Yes,” with some confusion. My tpiestiou* 
was not what lawyers call ti “leadirifi” one, hut it 
nevertheless set me thinking wlien I saw t he elFeid it 
had produced, and I came to I lie conclusion that the 
priest and his sharj) little lad knew more ahont how 
the mtisic was produced thtin they would <vare to tell. 

However, Hindu worshiiipers rarely raise any 
sceptical questions, believing implicitly what the 
priest* tell Jihem. Thousands and tens of thonsiinds 
of peopltivisit that tcm]de at Monghyr annually, and 
when th(' music is heard there is a great cry of “ Sita ! 
Sita ! ” and the worshipiieVs bow themselves down in 
hninble adoration before the sacreil footprints of their 
favourite gotldess. 

When in Benares, the sacred city of ilie|lindus, I 
was taken to see some footjirints near Manikarnikti 
Kund, the famous well of Hindu mytlndogy^ Upoi* 
the ghat or bathing jrlace \jS a large ronud slab called 
Oharaua-paduka, jirojecting slightly from (he, pave¬ 
ment ; and in the middle of it stau'ds a stoat! pedestal, 
the top of which is ii^aid with marble. In the centre 
of the marble are two smaU flat objects representing 
the two feet of Vishnn. 

The tradition is that Vishnn selected this precise 
spot for the performance of ascetic rites, and the 
worship of his brother god Biva. When he left two 
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footmarks were seen, and these have ever since been 
held in great veneration, and have received divine 
honours. In the mdnth of Kartic (October) multi¬ 
tudes of people flock to the place to worship Vishnu’s 
feet, and by that worship the pribsts tell them they 
are certain of an entrance into heaven. 

At the moment I was looking on only a fejv people 
were gathered round the sacred footprints, but I was 
struck with the dcvontness of their worship. Again 
and again did ^ley bow themselves down before the 
sacred feet, and earnestly did they seem to be invoking 
the blessing or deprecating the anger of Vishnu. 
And a little mite of a girl was one of the most ardent 
and enthusiastic of the worshippers. 

It is interesting to note that the Buddhists ah well 
as the Hindus have tlieir sacred footprints torworship. 
In 1885 I visited Buddha Gya, which is famous as 
the locality of the holy pipitl tree under which Buddha 
sat for six years in mental abstraction, and was 
tempted of Ihe devil, and overcame the evil one. In 
front of ,t;he great temple at Bnddha Gya there is a 
small ot)en temple of four pillars, covering a large 
.circular ,stone, and on this stone two feet are carved, 
which arc believed by Buddhists to be the footprints 
of their Lord. That.little temple is called Buddha- 
j)ad, or th(i temple 6f Buddha’s feet. 

At a place called Pfttali; alsp in Northern India, 
there is, or was, a large stone on whifch were prints of 
Buddha’s feet, each eighteen inches long and six 
inches broad. The story in connection with these 
sacred footmarks is that Buddha, when he reached 
Patali on his way to Kusiugara whore he was to die, 
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tnrncd his face to the sontli, and, standing oil a large 
stone, said to his faithful follower Anauda: “ To-day 
for the last time I behold my ancestral kingdom, and 
here 1 leave my footprints. One hundred years hence 
there will be a king, named Asoka, who will reigg, 
over this country, and ii.\ his coart on IjiIs spol.’l 

Trub enough a hundred years after Buddha’s deafli 
Asoka took up his permanent abod? at Piitali, and 
caused a temple tO be en.'ctcd over some fout[)riuts. 
which were believed to be Buddlia’s. And for cen¬ 
turies those footprj’nts were devoutly worshipped by 
true believers. *At length, however, a king arose who 
Iiad no faith in the sacred relics, and who ordered 
them to be etl'accd from the stone ; but tradition says 
the comnTand was more easily given than oheye(l, for 
after ?very stroke of the ehisel, the lines reappearrtl 
as before. Afterwards gthi'i’ kings who had heard of 
the famous stone wished to carry it off to their own 
dominions-; but again tradition asserts, tlie deed ivas 
found to be impossible of execution, tor, in spite of 
strenuous elforts, the lihick could not cv!u he lifted 
from the ground. Thus tlie sacred foetprints of the 
great Lord Bnddlia remained iii Patali for tlie editiith- 
tiou of the faithful. 

Buddha during his lifetime hud many opponents, 
the greatest being Mahigvira, the last of the twenty-four 
patriarchs of the t?aiu religion ; and at I’awa there is 
a small temple containiug'the footprints of Mah&vira. 
Pilgrimages arc made yearly to this shrine, for the 
footiiriutb-are counted very sacred, and their adoration 
is believed to be a cure for various diseases, 

Pawa is called “ the sinless or jmrg town, ' and is 
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one of tiie holy places of the Jains, who in many 
respects resemble the Buddhists, differing from the 
latfer chiefly in their ritual and objects of veneration. 
The Jains believe that their past and future state 
depend entirely upon their own actions. They practise 



a strict morality, but offer no sacrifices to gods. They 
hold life, in both man and beast, to be very precious, 
and arc the chief supporters of beast hospitals in 
India. 

The Jains nirmber about half a million, and are a 
prosperous compaunity like the I’arsees. In Calcutta 
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they have a very beautiful temple which is \tell worth 
a visit froiri all tourists, and yet it is often overlooked. 

But to return to tlie sacred footprints of the flaiii 
patriarch at Bawa. The stone on wliicli the impres¬ 
sions appear is Relieved by the Jains to have beciu the 
footstool of Maluivira, who taught his followers sitting 
out in tlie open air. The marks were left by constant 
use, and*wheu the great teacher wal taken away his 
disciples continued to meet at tin;.old familiar place, 
and liaving their master no longer to reverence they 
adored the ])rints pf his f^t. And from tliose far-otf 
days until the present day, according to popular belief, 
the custom lias been kept u]). Only, I think, in the 
East could such statements be credited. 

I’crhaps the most striking instance of the worship 
of sawed footprints that 1 saw in India was at a HinJu 
temple in Gya, about five miles from Buddha Gya. 
This temple, is called Vishriu-pad, the temple of 
Vishun’s foot, and is iu the heart of,the old town. 
It is a large building as temples go in Northern India, 
and the j)orcli in front is a very nca.t, aii^' strnctuiag 
and looked at from a little <Iistanc(^ appears singularly 
graceful. Inside tlie jiorcli hangs a large.*brass bell, 
winch when 1 was there was constantly in motion. 
The clanging of the hell, the,‘cries of the ])rie.sts, and 
the prayers of a large gathering of worshippers in the 
immense porchway*, made a deafening noise, and yet, 
withal, one ha& the feeling that Vishmi-pad was a 
place for worship. 

The centre of the slirine, the most sacred part of 
the temple, was guarded by high folding doors jdated 
with silver, and through these doors I jv'as not allowed 
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to ^o, Tiw did I indeed desire, for without doin" so a 
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very fair view of the interior, which was liglited by 
oil-lamps, he got. Iii th« centre of the shrine 
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was an oclagoiial Imsin with ^ilvet*. aiKl on 

this basin there was the imin-ess in stone of a foot 
sixteen inches or so in length. 1 have a medel of 
it hanging on jny stmly wall which refresh(;s iny 
memory, and enables me to speak with conskleniblf 
certainty. The foot is sai<l to be \ishnn’s. 'fltpn' 
were'seven worsitippers, a priest, a hoy assistant,, and 
a cow in the slirine on the oceasion ot my visit. 

The priest was stated at. one eoraer of the oei agonal 
basin, the hoy was standing behind him, tlie seven 
worshippers were-at the other corners, anil tlie cow 
was walking ro’nnd the sanctnarv and making liersidf 
very mucli at home. 

Jlanges or Soan wat(n’. tlowi'i s. and ri<'e were thrown 
into the liasin, and the jnaest instrnci < (11 lie worshipjiers 
at a*giver. signal to liend their heads over the sWe 
and touch reverently with their forelie.ads tin* sacred 
footprints. This the devotees proceeded to do ; and 
I was thinking that the scene was impressive, thovigli 
sad, when the large lirown cow npset my gravity by 
proceeding very (piiet.ly and sedately^ while the 
worshippers’ iieads were bowed, to hat np all tli^ 
offerings. 

It was a strange sigrit, combining the sublime and 
tbe ridiculous, and 1 could’see that the boy behind 
the priest was highly, pleased with the action of the 
cow, though Ije sSid nothing. S(U!red cows, of course, 
are pgvileged creatures in India, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see them in temples. The par¬ 
ticular cow I am referring to was only doing its duty- 
in eating the offerings, only it should have waited 
until the worshippars bad finished ^heij devotions. 
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As a filial ceremony the priest grasped some lights, 
and solemnly waved the flames before the faces of 
the' worshippers, who; then got up and passed out 
of the shrine to make room for others. 

The story of the origin of the sacred footprints at 
Vishnu-pad is extraordinary. It is said that Gaya, 
a pagan monster or demon, got into the bad books of 
the gods on acdbnut of a desire he had to save all 
giuners from periiition. This s«emed shocking to 
Brkhma, Vishnu, and others, and they determined 
to seize Gaya, and put a stop to his designs. They 
found the task a difficult one, howevef. In a Hindu 
account of the transaction it is recorded that “ all the 
gods and goddesses sat upon him, but were unable 
to keep him down.” " 

sDespairing of conquering Gaya by force of larms, 
guile was at length resorted to. Bralima in affable 
tones asked him to sit down and rest, and while the 
tired demon wjis in that jiosition his enemies quite 
unexpectedly and treacherously threw a heavy block 
of stone upon his body. Even then it is thought that 
*Gaya would not have succumbed if Vishnu had not 
hit* upon the expedient of stamping upon the block 
of stone. That stamp was too much for the monster 
underneath, and his life was crushed out of him. 
And ever since that day an^ deed the impress of 
Vishnu’s foot has been worshipped ,by credulous 
Hindus. It is estimated that probably forty thousand 
people annually visit the temple of Vishnu-pad at 
Gaya. * 

In Ceylon there is a world-renowned sacred footprint 
on Adam’s Peak^ one of the highest mountains of the 
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land. Almost all sects have claimed and Mo claim 
an interest in the spot. 

Portuguese Christians have been sn})erstitions *and 
credulous enough to declare that the mark on Adam’s 
Peak was the footprint, of the Apo.stle Thomas, why 
they say visited Ceylon to speak to the people of a 
Savidur’s love. The Mohammedans declare that ^lie 
mark was left by Adam, wlio, after%h(i Fall and the 
expulsion from Paradise, was e,o*ipelled to perform 
penance for his sins by standing on one foot on\he 
summit of Adam’s I’eak, when' he remained for ages 
until God pardbued him. The Hindus maintain that 
the mark was made by the god Siva, who on one 
occasion alighted on the mountain when o.n a journey, 
and left behind the impression of his foot; and, finally, 
the Buddhists say that tlieir gixnit master, when «n 
a visit to (Jeylon, ascauahid Adam’s Peak and left the 
imprint of his foot upou a rock as a convincing proof 
of his superhuman power, and enjoinsd his followers 
ever afterwards to adore and worshiji the impression. 

At the present day Adam’s Peak is in possession of 
the Buddhists, wlio have enadcd a liltb' temple ov»!i 
the sacred footprints ; but tliey permit Hindus mid 
Mohammedans, and iifdeed adherents of any and 
every creed, to visit the sp6t and worship to their 
hearts’ content. 

In the months* of February, March, and April, 
thousands of people perform the somewhat weary 
pilgrimage, for the roads to the sacred shrine are 
rough, and in parts near the top of the mountain 
steep and dangerous. Many accidents have been 
known to happen, and a few deaths have occurred 
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ill will lief,tioii with the ascent of Adain's Peak. Iron 
cliains are fixed in the sides of the rock on which the 
teiflple is built to assist‘the climbers. 

The sacred footprint is on the very apex of the 
mountain. It is only called a footprint by wor¬ 
shippers, for any one else looking at it would declare 
that it was just a cavity in the rock. The cairity is 
about fiive feet stad a half in length, and tw6 feet five 
Inches in width. < There are sntall .raised portions 
wBicli are meant to delineate the form of the toes, 
but altogether it is as clumsy an attemiit at deception 
as can well be imagined. Fancy a footprint nearly 
six feet long ! 

The form of worship is as follows :—The priest 
stands on the sacred footprint fixcing the pilgrims, 
who prostrate themselves "on the ground, only raising 
their hands above their heads in an attitude of 
supplication. The priest then recites several articles 
of Buddhistic iaith, which the worshippers repeat 
after him. When the priest has finished, the people 
rise from the ground, and raise a lond and united 
shout of thanksgiving and praise, which is echoed and 
re -echoed from crevice to crevice and crag to crag on 
the mighty mountain. Then turning to each other 
the worshippers exchange salutations of peace and 
goodwill; and relatives warinly embrace each other, 
and express kindly feelings for each other’s happiness. 

Before leaving the spot, and they must leave the 
same day, as no one is allowed to spend’a night 
on the mountain, the pilgrims make offerings to the 
sacred footprint, according to their means and inclina¬ 
tion, some presenting money, others fruits, or grain. 
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or flowers, and , others pieces of cloth wherewith to 
decorate the temple. The offifyiugs are allowed fp 
remain on the sacred footprint a short time, but they 
are then taken a^ay by attendants and become the 
property of the chief priest of Adam's Peak, who, as 
may easily be imagined, amasses in conrse of tim&, 
great w*ealth. Thus the superstitions of the many 
are made to minister to the greed of ^he few. 

Is it not extraorflinary that hnifian beings cag 
descend so low as to worship so-called sacred foot¬ 
prints ? Verily Eastern people are crednlons to a 
degree! Oh the folly and wickedness of such 
degrading y)racti<!e8 ! 

Wljat the people of the East need to learn as 
rational crefitures is, that th(! .object of their affection 
and worship should not be the imaginary footprint 
of a god or goddess, bat the one true God Himself, 
I)Owerfnl and maj('stic, putting all <ni<'niics under 
His feet without doubt, but yet merciful and gracious, 
a God of compassion and love, as revealed to man¬ 
kind in the person of Jesus (Jirist our Saviour, who, 
in moral conduct, in beauty of character, in self- 
sacrificing deeds for tlie good of humanity, *has loft 
us an example that we shoifld follow in His steps. 
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JUlEESTrKfi, ‘OR \VA TER-C- 1 UHIERS. 

SIGHT that is snre to attract the atteution o; 
a straugcr iu India is that of the hheesties o; 
water-carriers, who are to be seei^ at certaii 
hours of the day brisily engaged in watering the dr> 
and dusty roads. Though water-carts are not un 
known in the East, yet they are not greatly favoured 
and watpr-ni?n, or hheesties, as they are called, art- 

ill 
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preferred. The work, of eonrse, proceeds very slowly, 
but no one grumbles at that, and water-carriers have 
the advantage of costing little, !br common labour if; 
cheap in India. The bheesti’s work is laborious, 
I have often pitied the poor creatures as I have si'en 
them, in an almost naked condition, and usually l(‘an 
and lanky, toiling along under th(! heavy load of a 
great water-skin called a musauk. Tl#is curious ar¬ 
rangement for carrying water is nwidc from goats’ 
skin, and when full looks not unlike an unwieldy i)ig 
slung over the shoulder. T’lie water is judiciously 
sijuirted out of a small orifice in the mxissuk on to 
the thirsty rotul, and tlie (|uantity of licpiid that the 
vessej will Indd is something womlcrful. It is said 
that the coftstant pressure of the wet skin on the back 
of the bheesti-wallah is the cause of a serious sore, in 
which is often found a parasitic worm, wliich occa¬ 
sionally causes deatli. 

In the towns the bheesties, fortnnaiidy, have hot 
far to go for their water, whether they want it for the 
roads, or the public and private gardens, or»to supply 
the ompty baths in the homes of tin; pe#i]de ; but in 
country places, and especially in the hill stations, tha 
distance to be traversed sometimes is very great, and 
thus adds seriously to the exhaustion of the toil. 

Miss Cumming, referring in her book on India to 
the work of bheestfes in Simla, where she residerl 
for a time, says: “ Our water-carrier was considered 
fortunate*in having at first to go only about half a 
mile down .the Khad to fill his water-skin. Bui as 
the season drew on, the water retired lower and 
lower, so that he and all the other bheesties of the 
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tieighlxmrliood bad to go far down a deep,, rocky 
ravine, and sometimes wait long enongb for their turn 
at the well. It was* no joke to have to climb that 
rngged footpath a dozen times a day, especially with 
a burden so heavy as a water-skin.^ 

The conclusion we must come to is, that the poor 
'bheesti-wallahs, while they are most useful members 
of society, have very hard times of it. Indeed, the 
lot of the laboiV-'ing man all tl»e world over is hard, 
and it is well that those wlio are in better circum¬ 
stances in life, and more favourably situated, should 
extend to them the hand of sympathy. 

W. Trego Webb, Esq., of the Bengal Education 
service, in a charming little book of Indian lyrics, 
calls attention, in a few appropriate words, & the 
work and worth of the Illdian water-carriers. ® 

The words are :—• 

“Lika as the organ-man in public road 

Ilearoth his music with him on his back, 

Or as the hawker bends beneath his pack. 

The hheesti toileth with his watery load 
The dusty precincts of our town abode. 

• Th'e baths, which one could ill endure to lafck, 

• Have oft, when pipe-fed rillet runneth slack 
Their debt of moistune to the bheesti owed. 

So, hh«eati, mayst thou still at eventide 
Subdue the dust, and, foe to all that’s dry, 

Water the paths where others walk and ride. 
Thine is, I ween, no useless* destiny; 

Yet thou at length, thy goat-skin laid aside, 
Subdued thyself, beneath that dust musH lie.” 

There are various tales told of water-carriers which 
are interesting and instructive, and a few of these* 
I will relate, jas they throw light on the beliefs and 
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customs of the people of the East. Let me begin with 
one that illustrates th(^ superstition of the Hindu mind 
in assodation with idolatry. 

In ancient times, it is said, when tltere was a famine 
in the land, as, alas! oftcai iiappeiis in India, some of 
the gods and goddesses, as rei)reseuted by stone idols, 
did not receive their accustomed morning ablution on 
account of fhe scarcity of Avat(!r. There* was one idol 
in ])a.rticular, tlie image of Siva, the •third person in 
the Hindu Trinity, in a certain ilistrict, whicli for 
months had been neglected. Tin- peojilc^ of the neigli- 
bonrhoodjiu the hour of terrible distress, thought more 
of their own wants than of the wants of the so-called 
gods. Indeed, some of th(‘ men wen- lieard to say, “ Of 
what nse are our gods if tiny cannot pro\ide water for 
themselves and for us their worsliipjtcrs, so that w'e 
may all be preserved from de.ath ? ” The women, dread¬ 
fully shocked, exclaimed, “ Hush! hush ! that is 
blasphemy : the gods will be angry with js, and send 
greater and mon^ dreadful troubles upon us if we do 
not speak resi)ectfnlly to them and of tlftrn.” It 
should bo borne in mind that the Hindus believe that 
all calamities are the work of the gods when they are 
grieved with mankind. Evtin the women in this par¬ 
ticular case, however, agreed, that out of the little 
water that could be obtained none could be spared 
for the ablution of tl/fe gods : the latter must be left 
to take care of themselves. 

Thus neglected, of course, many idols, owing to the 
intense heat,.cracked, and otherwise came to grief; and 
it seemed likely that the idol in question would share 
the same fate as the otljers ; and it woq^d li^ve done 
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so bui for tbe altogether unexpected succour of a 
water-carrier. Amongst the villagers, it appears, a 
7)oor bheesti, after listening to a conversation one 



evening about the god Siva, resolved that, at any cost, 
the idol should receive, at least, his morning bath. 
From that time, therefore, whenever the water-carrier 
drew near the village with water, which he had to 
bring from a long distance, he stopped to sprinkle the 
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idol. *It was, perhaps, at the peril of liis lifc^ he did 
it, for every drop of the water wns more precious tlirm 
gold, for the existence of many human beings depended 
npon the daily supply. However, the man risiced 
something for llie sake of Siva, with tlie (inn con¬ 
viction that, in the long rnn, tlie gotl would reward 
him. 

After the famine liad jmssed away^ and prosperity 
had returned to the J^nd, the Mre.tO'jiVna still observed 
going about his laborious work as poor as ever. His 
neighbours, who had discovered what lie had done, evi-n 
taunted him, saying, “ Behold, yoiir attention to Siva 
has brought you no reward ! It would liave been 
better to have drunk the water yourself ! ” The man 
maihi no reply, hut performed day by day his allottid 
task in,his menial position, utill holding fast his faith 
ill the merit of the act he had done, and in the justice 
of his favourite god. 

And at the last, the story says, his deserts were fully 
recognised. One night, just twelve nufldhs after the 
time he had begun to bathe tlie idol, lie ha(| a remark¬ 
able dream. Siva eaiiu' to him in liis (Beam, radiant 
witG beauty and glory, and jiraisid iiiin for Jus atleiw 
tion during the period,of scareity of water, and 
promised him that if he woijld go at midnight on 
the following day to a certain spot, he would lind ii 
herd of buffaloes, jud &3 many of these as he could 
tie with ropes should be his own. 

At th« appointed hour the hheesti was on the spot 
with a quantity of rope that he liad made or borrowed, 
and there’ he found the buffaloes^ and with nervous 
haste he proceeded to tie up as ninny as he could 
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prices, and returned to his home and to his wife and 
children in great joy, and lived evey afterwards in ease 
and comfort, the admired of all his friends and neigh¬ 
bours. “Thus,” the Hindn chronicler says, ‘^-was the 
devout worshipper rewarded for liis attention to the 
god Siva in a day cf calamity and sore distress.” It 
is a foolish tale, evidently invented by the priests of 
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Siva Jo increase the revercuco of the }«'op](» for the 
idol. I have related it becanse it is associated with 
a d/teesti, and becanse it illnsfrates the snpcrstitiohs 
thought and feeling and action of the Hindus on the 
subject of idolatr^. 

I have heard of another story in wlwch a 
fi^res^ which powerfully illustratt's the c,()nvi(!tions (ft’ 
the Hindfia in the matter of caste. • It is said that 
after one of the battles of India, (Wiring the time of 
the great Mutiny, a liritish ofliia-r, who was l)a(lly 
wounded, was heard crying out for wat('r. “ Water I 
water I ” he exclaimed; “ give me a drink of water, 
or 1 die ! ” Many heard the sad cry, but tlier<( was 
no water at hand: what little had been provided had 
beeit consjimed. Still the {)it(‘ons wnil was heard of 
“ Water! water 1 for the love of (Jod ! ” 

At length a bheesti was seen coming from a distance 
with the precious fluid in a mns.^mk on his hack. It 
was brackish water scarcely fit to drinj<, and it was 
carried in an old skin bitg ; bnt, poor as it was, dirty 
as it was, oh, how gladly it was r((ceWed! The 
woiyided Englishman stretched out his hand towards 
it, eagerly, feverishly, and took it, and pufr it to his 
lips, and drank it as joyoiwly and as freely as if it had 
been water from the freshest and sweetest spring. 

Not far away from the British offi(;(;r lay a native 
officer, a brave ma« of the Punjab, who had fought 
well, but bad i^llen at last with his face to the foe, 
covered ‘^vith wounds. This man also longed for a 
draught of water to assuage, if possible, the terrible 
thirst which was upon him, and wliich added tenfold 
to the agony of his dying hours. 
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To tho side of the native officer the water-carrier 
was directed, bnt the wounded man waved him away. 
Hte caste prejudices, his religion, forbade him to take 
meat or drink from the hands of a low-caste man. It 
was not thiit ho objected to the wat^fr because it was 
"brackish, or dirty—the objection was that it was 
Carried in a skin, and that the bheesti was of a lower 
caste than himself. Two or throe Englishnien stand- 
^ing by remonstrated with the officer, telling him that 
the water would assuage his sufferings, but it was all 
to no purpose. Casting a greedy look on the life- 
giving fluid he turned his head resolutely away, and 
t)ade the water-carrier depart. The, power of caste 
was stronger than the agony of thirst which was 
upon the brave bnt misguided native officer.. ” 

, The Rev. H. T. Blackett, M..‘V., referring t« caste 
prejudices in connection with water in his book 
entitled “Two Years in an "Indian Mission,” says: 
“ When a Mohammedan water-carrier gives any one 
water to drink, he pours it from the spout or neck of 
the skin into the hand, which the thirsty man holds 
under his mouth, as he squints on the groundf arvd a 
Hindu pours it in the same way from a brass or 
earthen vessel called a lota/t At the mission school 
at Delhi there is a Mohammedan and a Hindu to 
provide water for those of their own religion, the 
water being always poured into their hands ; and the 
Christian boys receive it through the still more 
extended medium of a bowl with a long spbnt, lest- 
they should defile the lota, by' coming too near. One 
man drinking from another’s cup would destroy the 
caste of both, though some of the Knlin Brahmins do 
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not object to other people iisiu,i!: tiieir lofct%, ns tlioy 
consider themselves so infinitely sujmrior to every one 
else as to be unaffected by such trifles. Water, more¬ 
over, thrown over a niiiu will impair his caste.” 

In short, caste holds a demoralising sway over tly? 
people of India, and is one of the greitest stiimblvtg- 
hlocte to the jtrospcrit.y of the country, and to the 
acceptance by the people of our boifl Jesus (fhrist as 
their Saviour. Yc%, cast(>, in my jftdgraent, more tlnwi. 
anything else stands in tlu! way of the millions of 
India receiving Him, whom the Bible sj)eaks of as 
“ the Water of Life.” Everything, therefore, that can 
be done to break down caste rules and restrictions 
should be done. 

Some •time ago there ai)peared in the Cln isti<m 
Mhctllmnj a story concerning bltCiKlie.f, which I itm 
sure my young readers .will be glad to know. It was 
as follows :— 

“Outside a scceo', or resting-idac.c' f'nr travellers, sat 
in the moonlight four men, smoking their hookahs., or 
Indian pijies, and having one of those? long talks 
which natives of the East most dearly tove, and whiclf 
they sometimes prolong far into tlu! night. Perhaps 
the moat striking figure*of the group was a venerable 
Sikh, whose hair and beard,’never touched by razor, 
were now of silvery whiteness. Tlie other men were 
of various natioiiRlities, ^bnt used Urdu as a tongue 
common to all. 

“ The first 8|)eaker, a P(*rsian, was giving a flowery 
account of his own country, whicji none of the others 
had ever seen. Such horses, SMh fruits, st^h cities, 
he described, that to, hear him one jpigh^ think that 
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Persia, of all the lands of earth, was the most beautiful 
and the most blest. 

“ ‘And our men are unmatched for size and strength,’ 
pursued the speaker, using a good deal of gesticulation. 
JI am one of a family of ten sous, and not one of my 
brothers but W taller and stronger than I am. What 
would you say to our bhuesti? He is some eight feet 
in height, and carries a mussulc made of the hide of 
an ox, which, when full, five of *^your ordinary men 
could not lift! ’ 

“ Dominie Sampson at these statements would have 
exclaimed, ‘ Pro-di-gi-ons I ’ The friends of the 
Persian merely remarked, ‘ Wah ! wah ! ’ though the 
sage old Sikh rather incredulously shook his head, 
and muttered in his beard, ‘I should like to see such 
9,' hheesti ! ’ 

“ Then spoke a fine tall Afghan : ‘ I could tell you 
of a bheesti comi)ared to whom your Persian bheeMi is 
but an emmet. I know one who can carry a musmk 
as big as a mountain, and as white as ther snows on 
the Himalayas. This water-carrier can travel thou- 
' sands of mil6s without stopping or feeling weary, 
sometimes' whistling and sometimes howling as he 
goes.’ 

“ ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous I ’—ISo ! ‘ Wah I wah ! ’ cried the 
listeners. The Persian coloured, and angrily said, ‘ I 
will not believe such a pack of lies t ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, brother I ’ remarked the old Sikh, smiling, 
‘there is more truth in the Afghan’s tale 'than in 
thine. Look yonder,’ he continued, as a white cloud 
passed over the face of the moon, ‘ and listen to the 
rushing bl^st lyhich is shaking the leaves of yon 
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palms. The wind is the mighty hhrcAti tyhom the 
great Ih’cator employs to b('fir swiftly the huge, white 
mus/suks which convey this gift of rain. The words 
of the Afghan i^re not tlie words of folly.’ 

“ ‘ Thon art wise, 0 Father ! ’ said the youngest mail 
in the group, who had liitherto spdkeu but little. 
‘ No\^ listen, whilst I tell of a third hhecsti •, not tall 
like the first, nor strong like the s(t;ond, but bearing 
a more wonderful•wjioww/t' than etther. This miixiiit/t 
is not longer than my hand. It is very old, too, and 
it is carried by a feeble man.’ 

“ ‘ Useless ! good for nothing ! ’ exclaimed the 
I’ersian, somewhat rudely intcrru])ting the narrative. 

‘ Listen before, you say so,’ ealndy rejtlied the 
speaker.* ‘ In this maaisitk^^s water of such wonderful 
virtue, that if bat a few drojis fall on good soif a 
spring of surpassing swieetness bursis forth, sometimes 
spreading and spreading, till first a brook, then a 
wide stream, and then a glorious nvcw apjieai-s. Tin; 
most learned cannot calculate, nor ages on ages limit, 
the elfects of a few living drops from*that blessed 

“ The Persian and Afghan uttered exdamationil ol' 
surprise, but a thoughtful impuring look was on the 
face of the aged Sikh, who* whispered, ‘ Where can 
that mussiik be seen ? 

Here,’ replietl the speaker, a Bengali, as he drew 
a Bible from his vest. ‘ This book contains the word 
of tsIorT; and its contents, when received with faith, 
are spirit and life.’ 

“ ‘ It is the Christian’s Sliaster ! ’ said the old Sikh, 
raising his hand to his brow in token, of tespect. 
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“ * Let'me pour forth some drops of the living water,’ 
said the Bengali, who 'tras a native Evangelist; ‘ the 
moonshine is so bright that I can by it read a little 
from the pages which I know and love so well.’ 

“ No one made any objection. The Persian listened 
wijih curiosityj and the Afghan with some attention, 
but it was on the old tSikh that the holy worcls fell 
like the rain frOm heavcm. This was not the first 
time that he had drnnk from the'^irecious mussuh of 
inspired Truth, and its water became to him as a 
stream of life, which would never fail him till time 
should be lost in eternity.” 

And what passage of Scri])ture did the Evangelist 
read ? The Christian Miscellami, in telling the story, 
did not say, but probably it was the seventh chapter 
of the Gospel according to John, the chapter in 
which we read these words : ‘‘ In the last day, that 
great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, 
If any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink.’’ 

Now is there not one great lesson we may all learn 
. from the foregoing narrative ? Just this, that we may 
all be bhecsties, yea, that God wishes us to be water- 
carriers. Like the Bengali Evangelist, we may carry 
about with us, wherever we go, the mussuk of Divine 
Truth, scattering a drop here ajid a drop there, on the 
dry and thirsty land of the human heart. 

India needs an army of Christian bheesties, to carry 
the precious “ water of life ” far and wide, and' to cry 
aloud as they go, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters I The Spirit and the Bride say, Come 5 
and let him that hearcth say, Come ; and let him that 
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is athirst come. And whosoever will, let lf 5 m take 
of the water of life freely.” 

I pray that my young readers ipay obtain for 
themselves a copious supply from the “ pure river of 
water of life clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb,” and 8hen listen to 
the voice of the Lord Jesus Ghrist who has said, 
“ Freely yb have received, freely give.* 
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T Yrill be clearly tmderstood by those who have 
read this book so far, that it most be no light 
matter for the natives of India to give up 
their ancestral religion and embrace Christianity. 
And yet every year some of the people receive grace 
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SO to (to. The labours of our missionaries and other 
servants of ChriSt in India aue not in vain, for the 
word of trntti finds a lodging place in many Innirts j 
and though perhq|j[)s the majority who receive the word 
gladly remain secret disciples, there are a few who 
are bold enough and brave enough to ^adare befor* 
all the*world tliat they are Christians. And of such 
1 would now write. 

Tliese convertvS coi 4 e from all classes of society, and 
are of botli s('xes, and of all ages. My intention, 
liowever, is only to deal with the young in this chapter. 
I wish my readers in Europe to see tliat amongst the 
young people of India may be found brave and noble 
charact(!rs, who for Christ’s sake shrink from no 

f ' 

sacrifice fftid I'ear no danger. Would that both in 
the W^st and the East there were more young people* 
with the (;onrage of their, convictions in rhings moral 
and spiritual! 

A while ago there was in Bangaktre a young 
Brahmin who attended a mi^on school, first as a 
scholar and then as a teacher. He was a clever and 
promisingijyouth, and his friends had liopes of his mak¬ 
ing his mark in life ; but these hopes were rtustrated, 
or at least his friends thought so, by his annonnc,eiuent 
one day that he was seriously thinking of becoming a 
Christian,—yea, that he was a Christian at heart, and 
was making np his^nind t(^ confess his faith publicly 
by bajitism. 

The reading of the Bible, the teaching of the mis¬ 
sionaries, and the holy, consistent ^ves of the latter, 
had wrought this cliange in the feelings and convic¬ 
tions of the young Brg,hmin, and led Ijim Jo forsake 
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idolatry. It was a genuine case of conversion by 
conviction, and when the missionaries heard thereof 
they were glad. The youth’s friends, however, were 
beside themselves with anger, and adopted all kinds 
of harsh measures to turn the young man from his 
jsesolve to b? baptised. 

Persecution, as so often happens, but deepe'ned the 
convictions of Ihe convert and strengthened his re¬ 
solves ; and one*day he overcaAe all his fears, and 
proceeding to the native Christian Church at Bangalore 
connected with the London Missionary Society, was 
baptised in the presence of a large congregation, after 
answering decidedly and firmly the questions put to 
him with regard to his abandonment of Hinduism and 
trust in the Saviour. 

Even after the baptism the relatives of thiS young 
man did not cease their pei;iecution and their efforts 
to turn the new convert from his trust in Jesus, 
but all was i* vain. The enraged Hindus then said, 
“The missionaries have given you a drug to turn 
your mine? ” ; but they were met with the quiet and 
wise rejoinder, “ No ! God has given me I^s Spirit to 
change my heart.” Is not such moral courage in its 
way heroic ? 

A similar story comes from Belgaum. Shiddhappa, 
a native of Hubli, the son of a basket-maker, made 
the acquaintance of some^ Christian people, while he 
was at school, who lent him books by which .he was 
convinced of the folly of idol worship. Aspiring to 
the study of English, the lad joinai first one school 
and then another, and finally settled at the London 
Mission ^chopl at Belgaum. 
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There his knowledge of Christian truth increased, 
and his impresaions of the uselessness of idolatry 
deepened; and his letters "home to his parents 
showed signs of the change that was taking place in 
him, by frequent* references to Christianity, wliich he 
contrasted with Hinduism to the disadvlintage of the 
latter. • 

Now SHiddhappa had a sister wh#m he tenderly 
loved, and as she ms ill,—-indeed,* sick unto death, 
—the boy was called home to see her, with the hope 
that a change to his native village and a talk with 
his friends would lead his thoughts away from the 
new truths he had imbibed. However, the visit had 
the opposite effect, for the sight of Jiis dying sister 
broiJght very vividly before his mind words ho had 
heard soncerning Christ an 3 the life hereafter. Tin* 
words were, “ I am the resurrection and the life : he 
that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth and b(>lieveth in Me 
shall never die. Believest thou this ? ” Shiddhappa 
felt that it would be good for all of themnf they did 
believe the beautiful and comforting words. 

Thereupon he spoke to his friends of his convictions, 
and intimated that on his return to Belgaum he would 
be baptised, and would cast‘in his lot with the 
followers of Christ, ^^reat was the grief of his 
relatives at the aoaouncement; and when entreaty 
proved of no avail in altering the young man’s 
deci8ion,«an uncle, more irascible than the rest, locked 
him up in_ a room ■ in His house, and vowed that he 
should never leave it until he had ‘promised to think 
no more of Christianity. 
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Shid(Kmppa bore all this ill-treatment with patience, 
bnt did not in the least waver in his resolution, and 
when a favourable opportunity presented itself he 
escaped from his stern relative’s custody, and fled to 
Belgaum, where he rejoined the missionaries. 

, His mothti', however, was soon upon his track, 
fjcaving her dying daughter she hurried to the rescue, 
if jjossible, of her son, from what she conceived to 
be worse than death—viz., Ohrietian baptism. The 
interview between mother and child was touching 
in the extreme. She pleaded passionately with her 
boy not to forsake the faith of his forefathers and 
bring disgrace upon the family name. She promised 
to let the lad have everything that his heart could 
wish in every other direction, if he would only 
renounce his intention of becoming a Christian. 
Bnt the faith of Shiddhappa was fixed ; and while 
he sought to soothe and comfort his mother with 
kind words, he yet let her know that all her argu¬ 
ments and pleading were in vain. 

Then thlj sorrowful lady turned to the missionaries 
who were standing by and piteously exclaimed, “ There 
are plenty of others who will join you, spare my son 1 ” 
The missionaries, of course, told her that the decision 
lay entirely with her boy, but that they hoped he 
would be true to his love fqr Christ, as the change 
from Hinduism to Christianity could not be other 
than great gain, and was rather a ma£ter for rejoicing 
than for sorrow. 

To bring the painful interview to an end, Shiddhappa 
took some water from a Christian child, and at once 
broke caste by drinking it. “ There, mother,” he said, 
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“ my caste is broken. You see that I am determined 
to follow my rejigious convictions.” But even then 
the determined mother did not* give np hope of success 
in her mission, for with a look of inexi'ressible sorrow 
in her face she exclaimed, “ Do you think I sliall leave 
you ? No, not even for tliat! ” 

Eveotually, however, the distressed lady saw tliafc 
nothing c(Tuld shake the faith of her soa in Christianity; 
and then, though reluctantly, she ieft him with the. 
missionaries, and returned almost broken-hearted to 
resume her care of her dying daughter. 

Shiddhappa was baptised soon after. We <!an see, 
however, how terribly hard it must have been to the 
youth to run counter to the wishes of his parents, and 
giv 5 his dear mother such sorrow of spirit. Such a 
case lielps us to uuderstaifd those strange words of 
Christ, which read, “ Think not that I am come to send 
peace on the earth : I came not to send peace, but a 
sword. For I am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and 
the daughter-in-law against her mother-in«law. And 
a n^^an’s foes shall be they of his own household. He 
that lovefh father or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me. And he that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after Me, is not worthy of Me. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it: and he that loseth his life 
for My sake shall fiod it.” 

The bitter opposition df the women of India to 
Chrislia«ity is a truth that is constantly being mani¬ 
fested in such scenes tis that I have just recorded. 
Therefore the need for Zenana Missions is great. 
Lady missionaries are constantly in demand, who 
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will enter the homes of the people of India, and 
strike at the root of idolatry, the stronghold of 
Hindnism—the ignorance and bigotry *^of the women 
of the East. 

Mrs. Hewlett of Benares, in an account of Zenana 
wprk in the fcacred city of the Hindus, says; “ A 
brahmin lady here, whose son was anxious to become 
a Christian, and "who is now a preacher of the Gospel, 
once said to him, felling down ah’ his feet, with tears 
flowing down her cheeks, ‘Be assured that the 
moment yon are baptised I shall shed my blood at the 
door of the missionary who will baptise you.’ ” The 
dreadful threat was not fulfilled, birt it was meant at 
the time it was uttered ; and there have been cases 
known of mothers doing themselves grievons bodily 
harm on the occasion of the baptism of a “child. 
Tender-hearted sons, we may be sure, are much 
influenced by such threats, and it requires a great 
deal of courage to go steadily on in the path of 
Christian duty in the face of a mother’s tears, prayers, 
and hysterital pleadings. 

Though fensales as a rule in India are yery slow 
to declare themselves Christians, yet when they do so 
they are as brave as their husbands or brothers. I 
recall the case of a young person, who, about five 
years ago, was greatly persecuted for her faith at 
Kelayapnram in Quilon, South India. She was an 
orphan, living with and looking after the house of her 
only brother, who was a bigoted Hindu, and h hard¬ 
hearted, cruel man. 

Kota was the name of the young woman. She 
made friends with some Christians living in the 
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district, and eventually, notwithstanding the threats 
of her brother, joined herself to a Christian Church. 
Then commenced a series of petty persecutions, which 
reached their climax one day in ptirsonal' violence. 
Kota, on her return from service one Sunday, was 
seized by her brother, and severely Ifcaten. Then, 
with a refinement of cruelty seldom witnessed, the 
poor girl fvas tied to a tree, at the fo«t of which was 
a flourishing colonyof red ants. 

In a little while Kota was completely covered with 
the insects, which bit her, and gave her great pain. 
When she cried out for pity, her brother only mocked 
her, and going up to her struck her savagely. Again 
the poor girl wept under the stings of the ants and the 
bloVs of her brother, and prayed aloud in her agony. 
“ Yes,* pray 1 ” said her imuiman tormentor. “ CaH 
on Jesus and the catechist to come to your help! ” 

When Kota heard the*name of her Lord thus taken 
in vain, she ceased her tears, remembyring tJiat she 
was a Christian, and that as such she must be pre¬ 
pared, in a heathen land, to suffer persecfttion. Not 
another c^y did she raise ; but with th» courage of a 
martyr endured her aches and pains, until even the 
stony heart of her brother«was touched, and after some 
hours of torment she was released by him with the 
remark that she was a Ijrave girl, at any rate, though 
a foolish one for beeoming a Christian. 

Poor Kota I it was som& time before she recovered 
from the physical effects of that day of ill-treatment. 
The trial, however, stren^^thened her faith and ennobled 
her character. Truly she was ma^e perfect through 
suffering! 
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From 'South India let us journey in thought to the 
extreme North, and there, also, cases are constantly 
being reported of victory over weakness and fears, 
through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. In a report 
of work, which I once received from the Rev. H. Coley, 
now of London, but then of Almora, I find these 
words: “ At Almora we have had the pleasure of 
baptising several persons during the past few weeks. 
J)ne was an old woman, named Jasia, for many years 
ayak in Mr. Budden’s household. She had received 
a good deal of instruction, and prayer on her behalf 
has been offered for many a year. Now, at last, in 
her old age, she has found faith and courage to confess 
Christ openly ; and our hearts are glad. 

“ Tli.e next was Tulsi, a nice little maiden of about 
twelve years of age. She, too, had been under influence 
in the Bazaar Girls’ School, and in joining our little 
Christian commrmity followed the example of her 
sister, who was baptised from the same school in 
1879. 

“ Anoth&f was a young man from a distant village. 
He had been- hindered by the intervention of .his 
relatives, end kept a close prisoner at home for some 
time. But he at last regained his liberty, and speedily 
made his way back to irs. His mother came again in 
search of him. But his steadfast determination to seek 
a Saviour in Christ Jesus touched her heart. Though 
filled with wrath and indigflation against us when she 
came, a great change took place. She quietly watched 
the ceremony, and, it is not iinprobable, may herself, 
before long, be seeking to join the same Master as her 
son. We thank God for these signs of His mighty 
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working, and would ask our friends to reraeiu^ier these 
‘ little Ques ’ in their prayers.” 

At Bankura in Bengal there was, two years ago, 
a most interesting ease of baptism. It was that of 
a Brahmin youth named Kuloda. This young man 
attended the Wesleyan Mission High t^hool, and qge 
day during the Bible lesson the missionary found 
occasion Co make some remarks on •the gods of the 
Hindus. From wliat was said KuSida was impressed* 
with the idea that it was in vain to trust in idols for 
any good, and he hogiin to incpiire into religious 
matters, and to investigate tlie teaching of the Hew 
Testament with respect to tdirist as the* one and only 
Saviour of the human liu^e. 

The result was that tlie young man renounced 
Hinduism, and told his friends that lie was about te 
he baptised. The usual jiersccutions followed, hut did 
not damp the enthusiastic ardour of the young convert, 
who fixed Christmas Day for his puh^c. admittance, 
hy the rite of baptism, into the Christian Church. 

Notwithstanding the fierce opjiosition ‘of friends, 
Kuloda :^rced his way to the Wesleyan Chapel; and 
there, amidst the rejoicing of God’s people, he was 
baptised into the name <tf the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. When he* returned home every 
effort was made to induce the young man to recant 
and go back to Hinduism, but he remained steadfast in 
the faith, saying that he could never deny the Lord 
Jesus who had died for him on the Cross of Calvary. 

Baffled jti their efforts to alter the decision of the 
brave youth, his friends vented their rage on the 
following day on the heads of the missionaries, whom 
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they stopped as they were driving through the town, 
and attacked with dust and stones ^and brickbats. 
However, no very great harm was done; and the 
missionaries liave since had reason to believe that the 
things which were done against them have turned 
rather to the fftrtherance of the Gospel. 

When in Calcutta I frequently met a native Chris¬ 
tian gentleman dalled Atul Krishna Naj. It is over 
twenty years since he was baptised^ but I refer to his 
case now because it is worthy of special notice in 
association with an event which happened compara¬ 
tively recently. 

When Atnl Babu decided to become a Christian, 
he was taken into the house of that fine missionary, 
the late Bev. S. J. Hill of Berhampore, who, aftei" a 
time, baptised the young man amidst a scene of 'great 
excitement. The whole neighbourhood was enraged 
at the event, for Atul was a youth of good parts. 
The anger of tjie parents, however, was the most in¬ 
tense, aud the father banished the lad from home, and 
vowed that he would never look upon his face again. 

Atul found the Scripture true which says,^“ When 
my father and mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me irp.” He obtained wemunerative employment 
under Government, and made many kind friends 
amongst the Christians, but still it was a great grief 
to him to be at variance with his* relatives, and he 
did all he could to soften their hearts towards him. 
After a few years his mother could bear the se]^ration 
no longer, and sent for him to visit the house after 
dark. His father at such times either left the house 
or kept entirely out of sight. Thus for twenty long 
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years this unnatural state of things continndfl ; hut at 
last, a. while back, the father’s heart relented and a 
complete reconciliation has been effected. 

Let me tell^the rest of the story in the words of 
the Rev. W. B. Philli 2 )s of Calcutta, an intimate 
friend of Atul Babu. Mr. Phillips* says: “T^lils 
morifing Atul Babu and 1 met. It was a treat once 
more to shake hands, look each othA in the face, and 
talk of the many associations that Ve have in common. 
A friendshij) spreading ov(^r fourteen years, cemented 
by loyalty to the same Lord, and marked by long co¬ 
operation in Christian work, affords many topics for 
happy converse. 

“ He was long the secretary of our Berhampore 
Total Abstinence Society. Just recently he has become 
secretary to a similar society started in Calcutta. Ho 
is also a teacher in the Sunday School. After talking 
freely for some time about various things, he suddenly 
said, ‘ I have a piece of good news for you.’ ‘ Indeed I 
what may that be ? ’ ‘ My father ^has sjwken to me.’ 
As these words were uttered, and the fhll depth of 
tbeir meaning grew upon him, his ^es filled with* 
tears. All other thoughts were driven from my own 
mind, and I seemed tt) stand before the gathered 
emotions of twenty ye^ars. 

“ Here was one who,# at the age of twenty-two, had 
'said before God afld man : ‘ I will follow Christ, what¬ 
ever it may cost.’ At tfie very threshold it had cost 
the bitterest grief of loving, indulgent parents ; it had 
raised a harrier which* seemed to shut him off from 
them for ever. Years came and went; Ms eldest 
child died ; others were born, grew jip, and attended 
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school; (Sickness, disappointment, and sadness blended 
with his life ; and yet through all the changes of time 
his father’s heart never melted—no word of sympathy 
ever fell upon his ears. 

“ Twenty years 1 what a long time it seems never 
tR hear a wor^from the lips of a father living within 
a ^ew hundred yards 1 To have no smile of a grand¬ 
father on one’s dhildren ! No wonder that the tears 
stood in his eyes a‘s he was able fit last, after twenty 
years, to say: ‘ My father has spoken to me.’ My 
own heart was much moved. I stood in the presence 
of one to whom ‘ the Cross of (’hrist ’ had meant such 
a bitterness as I had never known.” 

Now let me give just another instance of youthful 
bravery for Christ's sake, which happened in Calcutta 
in 1891. 

Lalit Kumar Ghose, a young Hindu of a thouglit- 
fnl turn of mind, borrowed a copy of the Bible, about 
which he had heard much, to see for himself what the 
Christian Scriptures were. The Book was a revelation 
to him, and' he speedily saw how superior was its 
teaching to arjything that the Hindu Shasters con¬ 
tained. Thereupon he sought the companionship of 
Christians, and the guidancli of missionaries, which 
coming to the ears of his friends, brought upon the 
young man much persecution. - 

However, grace was given to him to bear meekly 
every trial, and on Sunday morning, August a3rd, 
1891, he was baptised in Union Chapel—the' church 
of which I was formerly minister. The service is 
said to have been a most impressive one, and was 
attended by many young people, who were deeply 
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affecled by the ontspokenness and braveiy of the 
new copvert. 

In his short statement of'belief addressed to the 
congregation, Lalit Kumar said, amongst other things: 
“I have implimt faith in the Christian religion. I 
believe Jesus to be the Way, the Truthf and the Li^e,* 
who gave Himself for sinners. My hungry soul has 
been satisfied, my thirst has been qaenched. Now 1 
come forward to oonfess my Saviour publicly, by- 
taking the external sign of baptism. I accept Jesus 
as my Saviour before everybody here, and I earnestly 
beseech you to pray that I may be kept in the faith 
to the last.” 

After his baptism the young man went to live with 
thtf missionaries of the Ix)ndon Missionary Society at 
Bhowanipore, where he carried on his studies in the 
Society’s college, giving great satisfaction to his 
Christian friends. It was Jioped that his relatives 
would leave him at peace, but no, they were qnly 
waiting a favourable opportunity to get him again 
into their power. 

It happened one day that the new convert was out 
alone wanting, and ere he was aware of thei# intentions 
his uncle and other relations seized him and carried 
him off, first to Gobra, and. then to his home at 
Goiihati, where every Jiressure was brought to bear 
upon him to renounce Christianity. 

The brave Ifld declined* even to think of such a 
thin^, atid then insults and stripes were the portion 
of his cup, but he still* held fast his integrity. He 
was kept'a close prisoner for a*time, but through 
the help of Mr. Burdett, a missionary living in the 
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district, «he effected his escape. However, he was 
recaptured, and persecutions began afresh, bat still 
he remained true to Christ; and once more he effected 
his escape, and this time succeeded in reaching his 
friends at Bhowanipore, who receivedf him with open 
arms. And frhere the young man has remained ever 
since, unmolested, his relatives evidently having given 
up the struggle in despair. This case shows how 
many and how great are the difficulties in the way 
of a young Hindu confessing his faith in Christ. ■ All 
honour to such as Lalit Kumar Ghose, who have the 
courage of their beliefs 1 

Not all young men in India, however, are as brave 
as Lalit Kumar or Atul Baba, or the others I have 
mentioned. There are many who, though they have 
leanings towards Christianity and are convincedoof the 
claims of Christianity upon them, yet have not the 
courage to forsake all for Christ’s sake. More than 
one such case have I known myself. Again and again 
I have said to an anxious inquirer, “ I am convinced 
that you are a Christian.” “ I am 1 I am I ” has 
been the reply, “but I dare not confess it to my 
friends. 1. fear persecution.” 

Let me plead with my yosing readers of the West 
for their sympathy and -prayers on behalf of the young 
people of the East. The fidvent of that day is 
earnestly to be desired when dl the world over young 
men and maidens will be able to say, ‘'‘We fear God; 
but we have no other fear ! ” 


THB END. 
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IHnstrations by W. S. Stacey, drown 8vo, cloth 
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“ A stirring sea story, with plenty of fun and adventure to 
satisfy the most voracious reader. The loss of the Rattle¬ 
snake and her siifasequent recapture, with plenty of pirates 
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Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown Svo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 
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lands. By John C. Hutcheson. With Full-page 
Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth 
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Strange Adventures of» Charlie Percival. By R. M- 
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Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
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an equal in their,}vay. “ 

By the same Author.—A Book for Children. 

The Pot of Gold, and other Stories. 

With Illnstrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ Every one who has read the simple little stories of New 
England life, which Miss Wilkins tells with so much skill, 
will have perfect confidence in her power to interest children. 
Of that power she gives fullest evidence in ‘The Pot of 
Gold.’ She can tell the oddest little romances in the gr^est 
fashion,- .always writing iindiystanded of young people. This 
is a book they will like.”— Yorkshire Post. ' 


CATHERINE J. HAMILTON 

M'^omen tVriters : their Works and Ways. 

First Series. Including Fanny Burney, Madame de* 
StaSI, Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 2*3. 6d. 

“ Entirely delightful. For young girl wiA bookish 
tastes it wM make an ideal pre|ent .”—Review of Reviews. 

IVomen IVritersf theif Works and Ways. 

Second Series. Including Mrs. Hemans, Harriet 
Martineau, Letitia E. Landon, Mr^ Browning, Charlotte 
Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, “ George Eliot,” etc. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2 b. fei ^ 

“We do not remember having often seen this sort*bf work 
so pithily and pleasantly done.”— Wortd. 
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SARAH TYTLER 

Aifthor of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” etc. 

1. Days of Yore. 

2. A Hefr> of a Hundred Rights. 

3. Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 

4.. The Diamond Pose. 

5. Heroines in Obscurity. 

6. Girlhood dud IVomanhood : The* 

Story of some Fortunes and Misfortunes. 

Each with Frontispi ece and Vignette by Walter 
S. Stacev, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. each. 

“ We have over and over again heard parents speak some* 
thing in this style : ‘ We are at no loss for books for our boys ; 
tijere are Mr. Smiles’ volumes and others ; but where to look 
for a good girl’s book, a good .poinp.mion to a young lady just 
Iwrving school, we know not, and would be glad for any one to 
help us.’ This complaint need no longer be heard. MissTyt- 
ler’s books are exactly of the kind desiderated, and may with 
all confidence be recommended at once for their lofty moral 
tone and their real artistic qualities, which combine to make 
them equally interesting and attractive.”-»Wf'Wo/y5irw/V. 


MRS. WHITNEY 

Ascutney Street: A Neighbourhood 
<^Story. Withll^^irations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s.,Sd. 
“ The story is toldin a ^harming fashion, alid its moral is 
one that needs enforcement in our day.”— Literary World. 

A Golden .• Neighbourhood Story 

. Number Two., With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
Geo. Hutchinson. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 2 b. 6 d. 

" The character sketches contained in it are smart and full 
ofeiij^ividuality. . . . The portrayal of the beautiful 

character of the ‘ golden gossip’ herself is exceedingly 
clever .”—Nottinghaue Guardian. 
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J^BMOlf-'AtLMN'S JTOSBS 


EDWARII HeROMf-AI.l.SMt ^ ' 

Making: i\s it Was an^'as it Iii 

A Hij^orical, The«>retical, and Practical Treatise on the 
A>ti for the-Use of all Violin Makers and Playersi 
Amateur and Professional. Preceded by an Essay on 
t)^e Violin and its position as a'Musical Instrument. 
By Edwar^ Heron-Allen, Author of “The Ances'ry 
of the Violin,” etc. With Photographs, Poldlag Sttp- 
p]Ma«ata and EngraTings. ^em^gvo, 10». 6A 

“A book which all who love to hear or play the instra- 
tnent will receive with acclamation.”— Yorkshire Post, 


The Science of the Hand; or, The Art 

of Recognisit^ the Tendencies of the Human Mind 
by the Observation H the Formation of the Hands. 
Translated firom the French of D’Arpentigny, aig] 
Edited, with a Commentai^' on the Text, copious Notes, 
,et&, by Edward Heron-Allen. Wift Explanato^ 
Ohi^amsby Miss Horsle.. Imp. i6mo, parchment, 
bevelled, coloured edges, 7b. Id.' 


‘'Pndonbtedly mirious. ... It is not necessar/fto 
Bttbscribe to the Author’s theories in order to derive enter* 
ti^ment fron) its odd, out*of-the-way learning and anecdot^ 
fflSrtration.”—TiSr Daily News. ^ 

A Manii0t of Cheirosoph^. Practical 


I&ndbook of Cheirognoiny ahd Cheiromancy, b^ means 
'Whereof the Past, the ^res«nt;,<md the Future may b» 
read in the Formation of the Hands. By EdwarJ) 
Heroh-alusm. With Sagravingsiby Miss HoRSurr. 
.imp. i6mo, pmrchment, bevel^^ coloured edges, 5a> ^ 

interesting work. . . The simplestj^ni<l4M| 
yet most comply Bumua! of this new scnMtA^ 
Review, « 
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